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Art.I. A Comment on the Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. 
By - Vol. I. 8vo. pp.499. 18s. Boards.. Printed 
in Italy, from the Types of Didot, for Murray, London. 1822. 
W E are here invited to engage in a task of no common 
magnitude; the “ vista of years,” — of commentary on 
commentary, — seems to open to our view; and we do not 
believe that the voluminous annals of the period will afford 
an instance of greater ambition and intrepidity.of mind than that 
which has here been evinced by Mr. Taaffe, who is reported 
to be the projector of this. new series of Herculean labors : 
which would occupy about ¢welve huge tomes, if we may judge 
by the portion that has been already achieved. We say pro- 
jector, because, like other projects with the most soaring 
pretensions, such liberal promises made by authors to i 
are seldom fulfilled; though we are not disposed to ran 
Mr. T. with that writer who, in his intended history of the 
Portuguese monarchy, commenced at the beginning of the 
world, and died before he brought it down to the period at 
which he ought to. have set out. Such a comparison, indeed, 
would be manifestly unjust, since the author of the bulky 
volume before us has travelled through at least some twentieth 
portion of the Divine Comedy; which he will by no means 
permit us to intitle (with Mr. Cary) by the name of Vision, 
though we doubt whether the Florentine himself would have 
* picked a hole” in Mr. Cary’s reputation on that account. 
Such a circumstance will, at once, give the reader an idea of 
the somewhat precise views that are entertained by this author 
respecting the duty of a commentator ; and it is this precision, 
carried beyond the usual bounds of the precisest hypercritic, 
which forms the leading feature of his whole work. His 
distinctions and differences from all preceding interpretations, 
more especially from those of Mr. C., in the minutest points, 
really sometimes do not in the least alter the meaning, and 
would be termed in parliamentary language both “ frivolous 
and vexatious ;” while, as a singular contradiction to his own 
system, his version of some of the passages of the poem, 
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with which he has favored us, is less severe, chastened, and 
correct, than the corresponding translations by the writer 
whom he attacks. 

Without farther preface, we shall adduce some instances 
of these our assertions, being aware that we must travel a 
little more rapidly over the present pages than Mr, T. has gone 
over those of Dante. We shall afterward endeavor to render 
that justice to the author’s critical remarks which we think 
they really deserve ; and we shall not be so unduly severe as 
to estimate them by the merit of his poetical translations, or 
by the language in which they are delivered, his long resi- 
dence abroad Roving apparently somewhat effaced from his 
recollection both the poetry and the prose of his native 
eountry. We shall thus reserve for ourselves the pleasure 
of our commendations till the close: for it is but fair to 
premise, before we make our onslaught on the outworks of 
an unwieldy commentator, that we are quite ready to enter 
into conditions and grant quarter rather than get into the 
mélée of a downright controversy: provided only that the 
commentator be content to cede certain untenable grounds 
and positions, which he has assumed (as we shall shew) with- 
out sufficient authority from the instructions given in the text 
of the great Florentine master. ‘To attain this object, it will 
be desirable, where we can, to give the author’s own inter- 
pretation of certain passages, and to collate them with that 
of others, rather than merely to canvass his objections to 
some of his predecessors, among whom Mr. Cary holds a 
conspicuous place. — We begin with an instance in the author’s 
version of Dante’s celebrated reproach of Pope Boniface and 
his companions in impiety, the Italian with the two trans- 
lations being found to run thus: 


“ Che la vostra avarizia il mondo attrista, 
Calcando i buoni, e sollevando 1 pravi. 


Di voi pastor s'accorse 'l Vangelista, 
Quando colei, che siede sovra l’acque, 
Puttaneggiar co’ regi a lui fu vista.” 
Canto xix. v. 105—110. 


—— * Your avarice 
O’ercasts the world with mourning, under foot 
Treading the good, and raising bad men up. 
Of shepherds like to you, th’ Evangelist 
Was ware, when her who sits upon the waves 
With kings in filthy whoredom he beheld.” Cary, #5. 


‘ Oh, loathing breeds 
Your lust of lucre, pastors, knaves ! 


Whom did the scribe of Patmos view ; 
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' Jn her, the harlot throned on waves 
And whoring with the kings of earth, but you,’ 
Comment. on Dante, p. 33. 


Not to dwell on their respective poetical beauty, the italics 
in the last of these passages will shew how far the translator 
has departed from the expression as well as the spirit of his 
original : while the poetic simplicity of Mr. Cary’s translation 
retains both in an eminent degree. It is in truth far more 
accurate, while that of Mr. 'T. is much more loose and para 

hrastical. Indeed we have been in some doubt whether we 
ad turned to the real passage; for Mr. C,’s beautiful and 
Jiteral translation of 


‘¢ Calcando i buon, e sollevando i pravi,” 
‘“ Treading the good, and raising bad men up,” 


is curtailed at once into the epithet of Anaves: — throned is given 
instead of sits; —* loathing breeds your lust of lucre,’ in- 
stead of simple avarice;—and ‘the scribe of Patmos,’ for 
Evangelist: all so many paraphrases, and departures from 
the simplicity and expression of the original. We have a 
still more extraordinary instance, which will not require any 
commentary, in the following: 


‘* Percotevanst inconiro.” Inferno, cantoyii. y, 28. 
‘* Then smote together.” Cary. 
‘ While breasts strike breasts with pangs condign.’ Comment, 


The whole passage reads so singularly wild and whimsical 
that we must give it entire, if it be merely for its contrast to 
the rendering of Mr. Cary; referrifg our readers to the original 
as above. 


‘ Spinning their weights around, around, 
While breasts strike breasts with pangs condign. 
Ho! charge, hurra, jolt, bound, rebound ! 
Ho! foe to foe, and line to line! 
Each cursing each, and madly crying 
** Why closed thy palm ?” ‘ Why open thine?” 
Then thwart the sooty cavern flying 
Still, still they bandy railing, raging, 
That savage taunt that fierce replying ; 
And face about and form — engaging 
For ever in that rude, unvaried tilt.’ 
Comment. on Dante, p. 430. 


‘‘ From one side and the other, with loud voieg, 
Both rolled on weights, by main force of their breasts, 
Then smote together, and each one forthwith 
Rolled them back voluble, turning again ; 
Q 2 Exclaiming 
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Exclaiming these, ‘¢ Why holdest thou so fast ?” 

Those answering, ‘“ And why castest thou away ?” 

So still repeating their despiteful song, 

They to the opposite point on either hand 

Traversed the horrid circle: then arrived, 

Both turned them round, and through the middle space 
Conflicting met again.” Cary, Canto vii. v. 26. 


The commentator here raises an objection to Mr. Cary’s 
translation of “ Che burli,” (why castest thou away ?) not on 
account of its fidelity, which is complete, but on the score 
of not giving the imagery or poetry of the text. We do 
not see that ‘* why castest thou away” is not as poetical as 
the * durli” of the original, or the ‘ why closed thy palm? 
why open thine?” of Mr. Taaffe himself. Mr. Cary’s supe- 
rior fidelity and beauty, in the remaining portion of the 
version, must be too apparent to every reader to require the 
minute commentary of which we have so rare an example 
before us, and which we adopted in the first specimen. Such 
specimens, however, are so sparingly introduced into the 
work, that we shall find some difficulty in elucidating our 
present object: though we are given to understand that the 
author had proceeded some way with his translation in ¢erze 
rime, and had even commenced the printing of it, when he was 
induced to abandon it. Had he, indeed, entirely suppressed 
it, and even the mention of it, with the accompanying frag- | 
ments which we have taken the pains of collecting, he would | 











better have consulted his reputation as a poet, if not asa 
commentator: but since he has ventured even thus far into 
the arena, he must abide the trial as a translator, though we 
would not be so unjust as to infer that he has thus altogether 
committed his character as a critic and a man of taste and 
learning. ‘To write, and to judge of the writings of others, 
are in a great degree distinct faculties. Yet the author, by 
thus exhibiting his poetical deficiencies, has more than ren- 
dered himself liable, regarding his attack on Mr. Cary, to 
the application of a very homely but a very just proverb, 


‘¢ The faults of our neighbours with freedom we blame, 
But we tax not ourselves, though we practise the same ;” 





and we might truly add that he swells the account of those 
which he so lavishly attributes to the performance of his pre- 
decessor. 

Our next specimen is from a passage in the ** Paradiso,” 
which will farther tend to establish our view of Mr. Taaffe’s 
version : 





‘“* Gia si solea con le spade far guerra ; 
Ma or si fa togliendo or qui, or quivi 
| Lo pan, che 'l pio padre a nessun serra. 
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Ma tu, che sol, per cancellare, scrivi, 
Pensa che Pietro e Paolo, che moriro, 
Per la vigna, che guasti, ancor son vivi. 


Ben ey tu dire: Io ho fermo ’l disiro 
Sz a colui, che volle viver solo, 
E che per salti fu tratto a martiro 


Ch’ io non conosco il Pescator, ne Polo.” 
Dante, Paradiso, canto xviii. 1. 120. 


«« War once had for its instrument the sword : 
But now ’tis made, taking the bread away, 
Which the Good Father locks from none. And thou, 
That writest but to cancel, think that they, 
Who for the vineyard, which thou wastest, died, 
Peter and Paul, live yet, and mark thy doings. 
Thou hast good cause to cry, ‘ My heart so cleaves 
To him that lived in solitude remote, 
And from the wilds was dragged to martyrdom, 
I wist not of the fisherman nor Paul.’ ” 
Cary’s Trans. Paradise, canto xviii. v. 123. 


‘ What once was sword-work now is done 

By a denial of that bread 
The Sire of Mercy keeps from none: 

O thou, who writest but to cancel, dread 
The planters of the vine thou seek’st to cut! 
Nor Paul nor martyred Peter’s dead. 

But answer bold : — my hopes are put 
In the great Eremite alone, 
Who bled in Jewry for a slut; 

To me your Paul and fisherman’s unknown.’ 

Comment. on Dante, p. 76. 


Of these two translations, we believe that nobody can doubt 
which is the most clear and the nearest to the spirit and turn 
of the Italian. Mr. T.’s terze rime, also, are so rude and un- 
measured, that we are surprized that he should tax Mr. Cary’s 
versification with wanting the melody of the original. One 
line, however, in the above, both the translators have failed 
in interpreting as it ought to be: especially Mr. Cary, who 
has really mistaken the meaning of a word in the original, 
which Mr. T. has badly and absurdly though more exactly 
rendered. This line, applying to John the Baptist, is, 


“© E che per salti fu tratio a martiro,” 
* And from the wilds was dragg’d to martyrdom.” Carye 


‘ Who bled in Jewry for a slut.’ TAAFFE, 


How could these gentlemen make ¢wo such blunders out 
of one of Dante’s lines? Mr. Cary has evidently mistaken 
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the Italian noun, salto, salti, Anglicé, a leap, leaps, — applied 
by the poet in the sense of a dance, — for some other which 
he supposed to mean a wild or forest, through which St. John 
was dragged to execution: while Mr. T., on the other hand, 
mani the action of the dance, 7 salti, and converts it 
into a Jewry slut. This last instance really carries the author’s 
ideas of accuracy, nice interpretation, and melody, the want 
of which he so much laments in Mr. Cary, rather too far; 
while it is not less strange that such an error on the part 
of Mr. C. escaped the new lynx-eyed commentator on Dante. 
— We venture to offer to Mr. Cary the following alteration 
of the line, in the subsequent editions of his truly noble and 
unequalled version : 


‘¢ And for a dance was led to martyrdom.” 


Neither of the two versions at present conveys the meaning 
of the poet’s allusion to St. John, with the force of the 
original; though both authors must have been aware of 
Landino’s interpretation of the head of the Eremite on the 
Florentine coins, which is supposed to suggest the Pontiff’s 
reply, that ‘* his heart was so set upon them that he cared 
nothing for the fisherman or St. Paul.” How does 

‘ My hopes are put 
In the great Eremite alone’ 


of Mr. Taaffe give his readers an idea of this fact, even so 
accurately as the lines of Mr. Cary, 


“ My heart so cleaves 
To him that lived in solitude remote 2” 


which, nevertheless, do not express the persevering love of 
lucre implied in the words, 


** Io ho fermo ’l desire, 
Sz a colui, che volle viver solo.” 


The Commentator is, moreover, inaccurate in his long note 
appended to his translation, when he observes that St. John 
the Baptist was put to death for a dancing girl, Herod’s 
daughter. He ought to have said the daughter of Herodiys, 
' with whom Herod was “ well pleased,” according to the 
sixth chapter of St. Mark ; and who was certainly not Herod’s 
own daughter. ‘This is remarkable in a deep theologian, 
such as from the length of some of his theological comment 
aries We must presume Mr. Taaffe to be; and not very illus 
trative of that accuracy which he so much recommends to 
ethers. 
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When we have given one or two other instances, we shall 


quit Mr. T. as a translator. ‘The poet is reproving the luxury 


of the priesthood of his times: 


“ Venne Cephas, e venne il gran vasello 
Dello Spirito Santo, magri e scalzt, 
Prendendo’l cibo di qualunque ostello 5 

Or voglion guinci e quindi chi rincqlzi 
Gli moderni pastori, e chi gli meni, 

Tanto son gravi, e chi dirietro gli alza. 


Cuopron de’ manti lor gli palafrent, 
Si che duo bestie van sott’ una pelle ; 
O pazienzia, che tanto sostient /” 
Dante, Paradiso, canto xxi. last page, line 10. 


“ Cephas came ; — 
He came, who was the Holy Spirit’s vessel, 
Barefoot and lean; eating their bread, as chanced, 
At the first table. Modern Shepherds need 
Those who on either hand may prop and lead them, 
So burly are they grown; and from behind 
Others to hoist them. Down the palfrey’s sides 
Spread their broad mantles, so as both the beasts 
Are covered with one skin. O Patience! thou 
That look’st on this, and dost endure so long.” 

Cary, canto xxi. 


The words marked in italics in the following, from the 
pen of Mr. T., will exhibit a sort of construction, a confusion 
of imagery, and a love of punning, which are no where to be 
found in the original : 


* Came Cephas, and came poor and bare 

The vessel elect in lowliest gait, 
Unshod, content with any fare ; 

Not such our modern Pastors’ state 
With squires and foz/ets and to saddle-bow 
Raised with labor. — Oh, men of weight ! 

Whose mantles down their palfreys flow, 
A single hide upon a pair of brutes ! 
How far thy patience, Heaven, can go!’ (P. 77.) 


Yet false in measure as these lines are, and in their non- 
conformity to the words and meaning of the original, (as also 
to Mr. Cary,) they scarcely read so badly as the ensuing : 


‘ Are we not worms shall yet be riven, 
And breed the glorious butterfly 
Whose wings were made to soar to heaven?’ Comment. 


** Non v’ accorgete voi, che not siam vermt, 
Nati a formar [ angelica farfalla, 
Che vola alla giustizia sensa schermi?” Putg. canto x. 
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7 ‘¢ Know you not 
That we are worms — yet made at last to form 
The winged insect imp’d with angel plumes, 
That to Heaven’s justice unobstructed soars ?” 


This is much nobler, and nearer to the original; and the 
sensa schermi is omitted by Mr. T. altogether. We subjoin 
one more specimen, which we consider as far the best amon 
the author’s few scattered versions; and we have therefore 
great pleasure in citing it, without any parallel or comment, 
except on its grammatical construction in the outset: 


‘ The wisdom beyond wisdom beaming, 
Who made the heavens, made each a guide 
To minister the radiant streaming 

And circles of creation wide ; 
And also placed a Queen o’er chance 
Of mundane spilendors with their tide 

Ofphantasms . . . «© «© 2 o « 

Matter no whit your plots on plot: 
She orders, sees, foresees the whole. 
Guardian and goddess of her lot, 

Her orb that never finds a goal 
She keeps — and must — still fleetly tost ; 
While human fates as fleetly roll. 

Yea! this is she whom slanders long have crost : 
Pure, holy Fair so crucified ! 
And most by those who owe her most. 

But such she hears not : — wheeling wide 
Her sphere the primal race divine among ; 


Conscious, like them, of bliss and nought beside.’ 
P. 445, 446. 


Now, perhaps, we have seen enough of the manner in 
which this writer would have been likely to realize his own 
views of the peculiar spirit and melody of Dante’s great 
work, in a new version. We fear that, even in that accu- 
racy of interpretation, the deficiency of which he regrets in 
previous commentators and translators, he would not so far 
have surpassed them as his voluminous remarks would lead 
-both himself and others, perhaps, to imagine. Had he 
not given this little earnest of his powers, but had rested 
wholly on the strength of his criticisms, he might have 
assumed a more imposing attitude, and have enforced 
the strictest laws of his system on others with a better 
grace. 

We shall, however, attempt to dismiss from our mind the 
idea of his poetical character, as here exhibited, and proceed 
with our remarks on his Commentary as if we had never 


encountered the unfortunate specimens interspersed through- 
out 
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out his volume. His object, in this immense undertaking, 
will be best explained by his own statements; from which 
we learn that he has long resided in Italy, that he is likel 

to continue there, and that he has attached himself entirely 
unto the chief of the celebrated Tuscan triumvirate. He 
proposes ‘ an historical, philosophical, critical elucidation 
of his author’s sentiments, allusions, and intentions ;’ because 
we are to suppose that the different works, historical or lite- 
rary, to which the reader may recur, ‘ have too lengthened a 
way before them to allow of their delaying on the same topics 
more than more or less cursorily,’ &c. &c. His views will be 
rendered still more clear by a glance at the following long- 
breathed period; which will most probably bring to the 
reader’s mind similar sentences in the old Italian comment- 
ators and historians, and will afford no bad example of the 
very protracted style of the whole Comment before us. 


‘ To give the substance of the multitudinous Italian comments 
and treatises on Dante, many of them in print and some in MS. ; 
to reconcile their opinions where they jar, and, particularly, cor- 
rect the modern by the ancient ; to clear their literal interpreta- 
tions, and often interesting remarks and recitals, from the ocean 
of allegory in which they are so immersed, as to be, for the most 
part, unapproachable by ordinary readers; to say all they say 
that is worth knowing, and much that they do not say, by inquir- 
ing more closely into the foundation of Dante’s ethical and po- 
litical system ; and to inweave with all this constant citations from 
his minor works, so that one shall at length become completely 
familiar with them, without the necessity of actual perusal ; which 
would perhaps be impossible, from the very old-fashioned, I may 
add quaint, style in which they are frequently dressed ; is a sub- 
ject not deficient certainly in extent or in materials.’ 


How far these multitudinous objects have been attained 
remains yet to be seen; though we cannot pretend to bestow 
the same pains on them which the author has taken in his 
Comment on eight out of the hundred books of Dante. In 
estimating the completion of his labors, therefore, we do not 
quite agree with him that they will be as easily taken up and 
thrown down as the Essays of Montaigne, because they hap- 
pen to consist of a number of independent articles. 

We meet with some new and curious information in the 
preface, although the authorities for it are not stated. 
Some historical tracts of Dante are here enumerated, of 
which we never before heard among those of his com- 
mentators that we have perused; as also some particulars 
of the poet himself, and of the intimacies that he formed 
with characters of all nations in his times, to which we 
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must likewise confess ourselves in a great measute strat 


gers. We do not perceive, indeed, how Mr. Taaffe could 
arrive at his information, from the manner in which it is 
sometimes asserted, without any reference. For example, we 
are told that ‘there was scarcely any one with whom he 


(Dante) was not personally acquainted, and that he must have 


been intimate with Marco Polo, the earliest modern who per- 
formed a famous voyage of discovery, and learned from him 
many things about the countries beyond the Line, and which 
are not to be found in Polo’s book.’ Now, though we would 
not presume to impeach the commentator’s exactness and 


Jidelity, on which he every where sets so high a value, it must 


have been rather more satisfactory to have found marginal 
notes or references to certain authorities on these more novel 
or interesting points, relative to the most wonderful character 
(except it be Homer) that ever appeared in the poetic world. 

Of the different existing versions of the ** Divina Com- 
MEDIA” into other tongues, the one displaying most ability, 
according to Mr.'T., is in the Latin language, from the pen 
of Carlo d’Aquino. When he comes to our English speci- 
mens, with which he was not acquainted until very lately, 
(and here we approach his strictures on Mr. Cary,) he ob- 
serves of that of Mr. Boyd, we suppose, — 


‘ It is unnecessary to notice it; for ramblingly paraphrastic 
as it is, I believe if the title-page were cut out, and the book 
handed to me, I should not be aware it was intended for a trans- 
lation of Dante. The other is, indeed, a very different production, 
I mean that of Mr. Cary. Its fidelity is exemplary, and though 
somewhat of a paraphrase, it is far from loose. But whatever be 
its iteral merits, it does not give, nor pretend to give, any of the 
melody of its original. Dante writes in rhyme, and in a metre 
whose chief characteristics are pliancy and concision. Mr. Cary 
in blank verse, imitative of the stateliness and occasional prolixity 


‘of Milton.’ 


We are now to come to closer quarters, and to the more 
particular points in dispute; which, we observe from contem- 
porary prints, are brewing the elements of a controversy. For 
our own part, we shall endeavor to preserve the character of 
impartial umpires, and to administer justice evenly, where we 
think praise is due. ‘That Mr. 'T. has, in many instances, 
thrown lights or suggested hints on several contested pas- 
sages, and made himself thoroughly acquainted with the vari- 
ous readings and comparisons of readings in the different 
commentaries on the poet’s work, must be expected from the 
time and labor which he has devoted to his task; and we do 
not mean to deny, also, that his views are occasionally just, as 
we 
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we shall have reason to shew. We pass over his objections, 
in the first place, to Mr. Cary’s choice of verse, because it 
is beyond doubt the best that he could have adopted; and 
the use of Dante’s own terza rima, to any considerable ex« 
tent, has always proved a failure in the English language. 
Lord Byron’s success, in such a fragment as the “ Prophecy 
of Dante,” will not avail the author’s argument in its favor ; 
nor would Milton, or our earlier writers, such as Sidney, 
Surrey, Bryan, Wyatt, and many others, (with whose speci- 
mens of terza rima Mr. Taaffe does not appear to be much 
acquainted, being of older date than he is aware,) be suffi- 
cient authority for Mr. Cary in pursuing the attempt: while 
Mr. T. himself admits that he has not succeeded in his own. 
Dante is not intitled to the invention of this measure, for his 
master Latini wrote in it before him, and borrowed it from 
the ** Syrvientes,” or Satires of the Provengals. It proved ex- 
tremely unmanageable in Mr. 'T.’s own hands; and he can- 
didly avows that, after having written five cantos, he found 
it so heavy that he altogether renounced it. This is not 
greatly in favor of English ¢erza rima, not even with all 
those principles which the author says he has disclosed; how 
much soever the measure may be ‘ famous for melody and 
pliancy and concision, in the Italian.’ It is idle, then, for 
Mr. T. to protest ‘ most solemnly against Mr. Cary’s metre, 
its want of harmony, his paraphrases, and, in fine, all that 
appertains to style, as totally inadequate to convey the re« 
motest resemblance to the poetry of his original.’ (P. xxvi.) 
Such assertions are futile and ill grounded ; and they receive 
ample refutation in the grandeur and poetic beauty of Mr. C.’s 
version. 

The Commentator is, however, right, inasmuch as it sig- 
nifies, in his objection to Mr. C.’s use of the title of Vision, 
altered from that of Comedy, which was conferred by the poet, 
and which stands in nearly all the early editions ; while Dante 
was himself careful to specify his reasons for thus calling it. 
Besides, no translator is allowed, whatever be the different 
meaning applied to the term in different tongues, to alter an 
original title in any way in which he may choose to explain 
it. Weare also of opinion that Mr. T. is correct in his idea 
that ‘ Jago del cuore” (cantoi. v. 20. of Dante) will bear, con- 
sistently with poetic beauty, a more literal interpretation; and 
that ** lake of the heart” would not be too bold a reading, in« 
stead of “ recesses,” by which Mr. C. has rendered it. 

In verse 30., 


“© §2 che ’l pié fermo sempre era ’l piu basso,” 


Mr. CG 
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Mr. C. is challenged with having mistaken the force of the 
words in rendering them, ‘ The hinder foot still firmer.” 
Mr. T. translates thus: ‘ With steps that backward hung,’ as 
better expressing the allusion to the poet’s reluctance; and 
this we think must appear obvious to all, “ ‘The hinder foot 
still firmer” not including such a meaning, without the aid 
of acommentary. Still these words are more accurate and 
nearer to the original context than Mr. ‘Taaffe’s phrase; and 
Mr. Cary was not bound to be more clear and expressive 
than Dante himself. We should not forget, also, that it is 
often a mere matter of opinion, when we endeavor to attain 
his real meaning. 

In considering the Panther, that obstructs the poet’s path, 
rather as a personification of Florence than as voluptuous- 
ness in the abstract, or that of the poet, we conceive 
Mr. Taaffe to be in a great measure borne out by the spirit 
and tenor of the whole poem; though in this instance he 
differs from nearly all the Florentine commentators, who de- 
fend their own city by making the poet speak in general 
terms, or even accuse himself. Certainly, such an interpre- 
tation will be found to throw much light on this obscure 
passage, while in no other way the other parts will become so 
intelligible ; — and the same reasoning will apply to the three 
beasts, usually interpreted to mean the abstract of Ambition, 
Luxury, and Avarice. ‘These Mr. ‘Taaffe undertakes to prove, 
from scriptural analogy, from Dante’s own words in other 
places, and from the poet’s particular situation in reference to 
political affairs, to be neither abstract generalities nor in any 
way applicable to the poet himself. The Lion, then, Mr. T. 
would apply to the king of France, that monarch’s house 
being among the active persecutors of Dante, who, when 
addressing one of the French princes, speaks of his elder 
brother the sovereign as ‘a still loftier lion.” (* Piw alto 
leon.” Parad. b. vi.) The same argument is equally satis- 
factory against the antient commentators, when they interpreted 
the Wolf into mere abstract avarice, or that-of the poet him- 
self; which is applied, on the contrary, by Mr. T. to the 
papal court of Boniface, notorious for its extortions at the 
period when the poet wrote. Should this idea be deemed too 
much opposed to the various readings of Dante’s own sons, 
and all the elder commentators, let it be recollected in how 
much greater awe they stood, than the exiled poet himself, of 
the papal court; and that they might fear to point out the 
application which their penetration discovered. 

If the readers of Dante have reason to feel indebted to the 
present commentator for his opinions on this important por- 
tion of the Commedia, they will find him equally useful on 
s0m6 
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some less essential passages: but we cannot agree with him 
in his remark on Mr. Cary, in v.109., when he says that 
Mr. C.’s misconstruction of the entire allegory leads him into 
the common difficulty of making ‘ Can chase Avarice through 
every town,— which who can comprehend ? —~ for here it is 
rather singular that, while he upbraids Mr. C. with not 
making it intelligible, he is himself unable to supply us with 
any better meaning, after an inquiry of many pages, which 
leaves the matter in nearly the same degree of uncertainty as 
before. ‘The sole result is that he proposes Can’s brothers 
as the object of the poet’s eulogium, instead of Can himself ; 
and he closes his long note without suggesting any new read- 
ing of the passage. 

This instance, which partakes not a little of the comment- 
ator’s over-nicety and a spirit of cavilling, is followed by several 
other remarks still more idle. ‘Thus he blames Mr. Cary for 
‘ misinterpreting St. Peter’s gate, the gate of purgatory in- 
stead of paradise,’ and rendering the term ¢ nobilitate by emi- 
nent endowments,’ whereas, says Mr.T., * it was probably 
intended to convey some though a secondary reference to 
the birth-right of its author, at the same time.’ Again, he 
thinks, ‘* ¢hat fierce fire,” esto incendio, would have been 
better altered to “* yon fierce fire;’ and Donna Gentil is made 
to mean Divine Mercy, without a notion of her having been a 
real lady: a fact which it appears Mr. T. learnt from a MS, 
preserved in the Riccardi library, unknown to previous com- 
mentators. 

Dismissing these abundantly refined and unsubstantial com- 
ments, both on the great poet of Italy and on his translator, 
we meet with a serious charge at v. 124. canto 11. § Mr. Cary 
calls the three maids, “ Divine Mercy, Lucia, and Beatrice,” 
an odd jumble of fact and allegory. In all this he seems not 
quite to have understood his original.’ — Yet, while Mr. Taaffe 
thus reflects on Mr.C., he admits that M. Biagioli, in his 
late comment, calls the passage respecting the three ladies the 
most obscure and difficult of any throughout the whole divine 
comedy; and although he adds ‘I am not exactly of this 
opinion, yet it is certain that the various allegorical subtilties, 
introduced by those who pretend to expound it, suffice to 
confuse any head.’ (P. 152.) The author should in justice 
have been a little less severe on such a disputed point with 
regard to Mr. Cary, before he ventured an hypothesis which 
is, after all, liable to the same strictures that he has made on 
Mr. C.: for we are at a loss to see how it is divested of all 
obscurity by supposing them to be three ladies of Dante’s ac- 
quaintance, one of whose apotheosis must have taken place 
before 
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before her death; or that we are to consider it as ‘ an en- 
comium on his own virtue, as well as theirs, to represent the 
three females whom he had admired on. earth as become 
three saints in paradise.’ (P. 153.) 

Respecting the author’s objection to Mr.C.’s “ deep and 
woody way,” (‘* cammino alto e silvestro”) v.142., we agree 
with this commentator that ** deep” would be better “ steep,” 
for the descent of the path did not prevent it from being 
steep; though we do not mean that Mr. C. does not give the 
sense of the Italian, because alto may be rendered either way : 
but. steep would be clearer to English readers. 

From the whole context of the passage, we are likewise 
inclined to read orror instead of error, with Mr. T.; who has 
the authority of Boccaccio with that of Velutello and Lan- 
dino, (not Lombardi, as Mr. 'T. asserts,) against Mr. Cary and 
the rest of the commentators. (Canto ill. v.32.) Indeed, it is 
much more natural that the poet, hearing these appalling 
cries of woe, should observe, 


*¢ T then with horror still encompassed cried,” 
than, 
*¢ I yet with error still encompassed ;” — 


for he could not err with regard to the cries being caused by 
the sufferings of the damned, though he was unacquainted 
with their particular crimes, concerning which he questions 
his master, Virgil. 

We must next notice Mr. T’.’s objection to the conclusion 
of the grand lines which are put into the mouth of Charon, 
and which are so finely rendered by Mr. Cary: 


** And Jo! toward us in a bark 
Comes on an old man, hoary grey with eld, 
Crying woe to you wicked spirits ! hope not 
Ever to see the sky again.” 


This, Mr. T. remarks, might be proper in Virgil’s hell, 
‘ where such a return to life was held possible, but what has it 
in common with this Catholic poem? But Mr. C. not only 
translates cielo sky, but he interpolates an again.’ (Com- 
ment. p. 203.) We think that Mr. Cary has lve improved 
on his original, and that his closing line is far superior to 
what we take to be the literal meaning of Dante, ‘* Hope not 
ever to see heaven,” (‘6 Non isperate mai veder la cielo,”) 
though it is quite close enough to obviate the least objection. 
It is to such judicious freedoms that we may, in part, at- 
tribute the truly English fame which he has acquired, and 
which will accompany that of Dante as long as the two lan- 
guages continue to exist; leading the real admirers of the 
poet 
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poet to a repeated perusal of a version, in which they will not 
fail to trace the true spirit and grandeur of its great archetype; 
For our own part, we may observe that, after reiterated study 
and comparison of both, in not less than six several readings, 
and long before we saw Mr. T.’s Comment, we were quite 
aware of the extent of Mr. Cary’s unimportant freedoms with 
his original, but never thought of making them the subject 
of serious animadversion before the public. We would 
advise Mr. T.. to consider, then, in his future lucubrations, 
that ‘the golden mean,” inculcated by Horace, will be found 
to apply not less to the duty of the commentator than to the 
moralist and to the poet; that there is a line not to be over- 
stepped by the most scrupulous of critics; and that to detect 
and to dwell on the least blemishes, and the want of entire 
perfection, in human productions, discovers less of true criti- 
cism than of cavilling. 

Of this character, perhaps, we may notice canto iii. v. 117., 
* Com’ augel per suo richiamo,” rendered by Mr. C. “ As fal- 
con at his call,” and in which he is borne out by Velutello 
and Boccaccio: but all this does not save him from the fol- 
lowing reflections : ‘Had he even consulted his dictionary, he 
would have learned that neither paretajo nor boschetto means 
cage, but the place where nets are placed to catch birds.’ 
Now this is here advanced in the face of the commentator’s 
former assertion that Boccaccio was the safest of all -utho- 
rities; and the sole distinction between the interpreta.:uns is 
so extremely fine, that it would seem to reg<\ve itself into the 
circumstance of Mr. Cary and Boccaccio having never been 
out fowling together in Tuscany. Still worse we think are 
the following: canto iv. verse 123.: ‘ Mr. Cary, by making 
occhi grifagni, * hawk’s eye,” puts the species for the variety;’ 
and verse 125., ‘ Mr. Cary’s fierce (“the Soldan fierce”) is 
an interpolation, and one quite out of the spirit of the origi- 
nal.’ Cantov. verse 78., ‘* Per quell amor ch’ ei mena, Mr. 
C.’s “love which carries them along,” is as deficient as the 
French version.’ Verse 82., * Mr. Cary’s ** by fond desire in- 
vited” is less exceptionable than the French, yet inasmuch as 
it may be referred to sexual desire, it is wrong.’ Verse 138., 
* Quel giorno piu non vi legemmo avanti.” ‘The feebleness 
of Mr. Cary’s translation here proceeds from its verbal in- 
fidelity ; for he interpolates, * in its leaves.” ‘That day we 
did not read it more, is the original, word for word.’ 


« And here the eternal doom re-echoing rend 
The vault.” Cary. Canto vi. 1. 99, 


* How 
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‘ How poor is doom, instead of u1s; — quel! For I trans 
late verbatim, ‘ Shall hear 42m who echoes through eternity;” 
making quel mean colui, or Iddio, (God,) and not quel suono, 
which last word is considered by some commentators as under- 
stood, but unnecessarily; and, I think, most injudiciously,’ 
Comment. note, p. 382. 

If such instances as the foregoing do not afford strong 
proof of hypercriticism, with reference to Mr. Cary, we do 
not know in what it really consists. We have given as much 
as we conceive to be sufficient to afford our readers an insight 
into Mr. T.’s real qualities, both ‘ good and evil,” as a volu- 
minous commentator: but, in closing our labors, we shall 
refer to a few of the most important passages, which do not 
immediately apply to the merits of Mr. C.’s version. 

It is chiefly in this light, as a general comment on the more 
obscure portions of the “* Divina Commedia,” that Mr.’T.’s 
book will be found valuable as a guide to English students, 
and as a sort of supplement to, and a review of, the previous 
labors and explanations of foreign critics. So far the work is 
new to our English literature: for, though we are in possession 
of notes and fragments on the same subject by various hands, 
we have nothing so full and complete, or on such an exten- 
sive scale, as the present undertaking: which, long and labo- 
rious as it promises to be, will not be deemed either too 
arduous or too protracted by those who have learnt, or by 
those who wish to learn, the extent of the great and inex- 
haustible treasures which belong only in common with 
Homer to the mighty Florentine. His genius embraces the 
age in which he lived; and, as it has been said of his only 
predecessor, the Grecian bard, there is no species of know- 
lege on which his poem does not flash the light of an instruc- 
tive and a prephetic mind. He belongs to no school, because 
he could have no imitators. The great master-spirit of his 
times, he takes, like some mighty actor, full possession of the 
stage, and stanus in solitary grandeur, not with Italy alone 
but the whole world for his spectators. Shakspeare, Spenser, 
Milton, the geniuses of all other periods and nations, have had 
‘‘ their comates and brothers” in glory: but Dante, in * his 
spirit’s exile,” had none. ‘They were at the head of schools, 
each filling up the portion of the ages assigned to them, and 
surrounded by their imitators and companions ; while Homer 
and Dante held themselves aloof, and begged their way on 
foot from city to city: — cities which were afterward eager to 
dispute the claim to the poet’s birth. 

No one, therefore, should lightly take on himself the 
dangerous honor of commenting on the intellectual creations 
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of such spirits; and still less ought he heedlessly or unfeel- 
ingly to cavil at the more hazardous yet finely accomplished 
task of such a transfusion of Dante’s mind, as is rendered to 
us in the translation of Mr. Cary. Deficient, however, as we 
have shewn Mr. Taaffe to be in poetic taste and execution, 
and in substantiating many of his objections against Mr. C., 

et, as far as industry and learning may supply the place of a 

igher and more intuitive faculty, he does not appear unfitted 
to discharge the weighty duties of the character which he has 
assumed. 

Thus (page 398.), on Dante’s Hebrew line, * Pa pe Satan! 
Pa pe Satan aleppe !” which appears to have defied the efforts 
of previous commentators, the new interpretation of Mr. 
Taaffe renders it clear and satisfactory. ‘* Look out, Satan, 
look out in the majesty of thy splendors, princely Satan !” 
¢ What venerable concision,’ observes Mr. T., ‘is that of the 
original! ‘Two long lines, 


‘ Forth, Satan, forth! Thine awful forehead shine ! 
O princely Satan, for one gleam of thine —” 


are scarcely a paraphrase.’ We believe, however, that this is 
a disputed discovery between the commentator and the Abbé 
Lanci, which we must leave them to settle as well as they can. 

The verbal exposition of the next passage, with some 
others that follow, is more indubitably Mr. T.’s own. (Com- 
ment. p. 437.) 


‘ «¢ Evil spending and evil hoarding robbed them of the beauti- 
ful world.” Most annotators interpret ‘ beautiful world,” Para- 
dise; but some (among whom [| am one) think it signifies this 
beautiful natural world. I have preferred putting this obvious in- 
terpretation on the text to that usually given, (avarice and prodi- 
gality shut all these wretches out of Paradise,) because Virgil 
need scarcely have told that to Dante, who sees them in hell ; 
and, besides, it were a repetition of what has been said so often.’ 


Accompanied by ‘ bird’s eye views,’ as the author terms 
them, of the various circles of the poet’s hell, we come to 
Mr. T.’s remarks on the punishment of ‘ anger ;” (Com- 
ment. C. Vil. p. 451.) and this passage will give no bad idea of 
his whole style of annotating and explaining. 


‘ The obvious signification of Virgil’s words is, “ It is anger 
that is punished in this lake: those whom you see on the surface 
were men who allowed themselves to be habitually overpowered 
by transports of violence; and the bubbles that you see rising 
(or rather bourgeoning) all along the water are the hard breathings 
of crowds, who are there deeply immersed for having been con- 
Rev. Nov. 1823. taminated 
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taminated with a still worse description of the same iniquity — 
pent-up anger, or hate.” This is of a piece with what we shall see 
in the “ river of blood,” of a future canto; where the sufferers 
are plunged more or Jess deeply, according to their gradations in 
the same crime, tyranny.’ 

Again, canto vil. p. 452. 


¢ I am quite of Daniello’s opinion, that it is the second and 
worse description of anger that is below the surface, sticking in 
the hellish mud. We call it hate. ‘* With a furious man thou 
shalt not go.” ‘It is an implacability of nature (thus Boccaccio) 
with which the Tuscans are cursed above all other Italians, and 
the Florentines above all other Tuscans. The Floientines never 
ce eel Yet Dante’s manner of rendering his idea is somewhat 
efective in clearness, for (acczdioso fummo) * lazy smoke”’ in- 
duces many to contend that it is no description of anger, but 
merely sloth that is stifling in the bottom of Styx. But why make 
sloth more criminal than anger? Dante does quite the contrary 
in Purgatory: nor would he have subverted there the ethical scale 
which he had adopted here. Besides, the slothful are evidently 
included among the despicable crew, who * ne’er were living yet,” 
and whom we saw in the vestibule.’ 


We must now take our leave of Mr. Taaffe and this first 
of his twelve Herculean labors, * things unattempted yet in 
rose or rhime:” but we must wish him long life and health, 
if we are to indulge the hopes of receiving an annual import- 
ation of “ Comment” from Italy. Had we more time and 
space, we could farther remark on the various advantages 
which, we think, English literati and English literature might 
derive from such an accession to its strength in a department 
of criticism but little explored, and too long and unaccount- 
ably neglected. When we reflect how greatly we have been 
indebted to the transcendant genius of Italy, above that of 
all other countries, in supplying our early dramatic, epic, 
romantic, and pastoral writers of every description with models 
for their pen, and with sources of poetic imagery and feel- 
ing, we conceive it to be quite incun.bent on us to direct a 
portion of our critical inquiries to the exact nature, character, 
and importance of the productions of Italy’s ‘* master-spirits” 
of their age. Above all these, Dante towers like a giant: he 
deserves, and he will bear, all the tomes of commentary which 
Mr. T. can lay on him; and when an Italian opens the Divina 
Commedia, he ought to address him, as the poet addresses 
Virgil : 
“< O pregio eterno del luogo, ond’ i fui: 
Qual merito, O qual grazia mi ti mostra?” 
Purgat. c. vil. v. 18- 
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Art. IL Memoirs of a Captivity among the Indians of North 
America, from Childhood to the Age of Nineteen: with Anec- 
dotes descriptive of their Manners and Customs. To which is 
added, some Account of the Soil, Climate, and Vegetable Pro- 
ductions of the Territory westward of the Mississippi. By 
John D. Hunter. 8vo. pp. 446. 12s. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 1823. 


We have lately heard much about the Indians of North 
America, and the wild regions which they inhabit, — 

the country rude as the savage, and the savage rude as the 
country: but we have not often received accounts of these 
people from the pen of an individual who has been for years one 
of themselves, and, in every thing but his actual birth and 
parentage, an Indian, imbibing their feelings, practising their 
manners, and living their life. Such a detail, however, un- 
usual and extraordinary as it must be, is now presented to us. 
This singular accession to our host of writers appears 
before the English public, avowing an imperfect acquaintance 
with our language, and a total ignorance of the art of book- 
making; intending simply to be the memorialist of his own 
captivity by the Indians of North America, and of his resi- 
dence among several of their tribes, from the period of in- 
fancy to his assumption of the habits of civilized life at the 
age of manhood. There is something, however, so very 
striking and singular in his narrative; and the account of his 
expeditions, in the battle and the chace, with the Pawnees 
and the Kansas, the Ottowas and the Osages, the Shawanees 
and the Kickapoos, has so romantic an air; that a certain 
degree of incredulity might naturally have been anticipated, 
as to the veracity of the relator. It may well excite astonish- 
ment, indeed, that a person kidnapped in his infancy; torn 
away from all civilized society before he could lisp his mother’s 
tongue, or articulate his mother’s name; plunged into the 
deep forests of America by a tribe of savages, and learning no 
other than their barbarous and imperfect language; following 
for nearly twenty years the wandering life which they passed, 
Toots and the wild buffalo his food, and the skins of hunted 
animals his clothing; — it must excite astonishment, we say, that 
a person so brought up should, in the short space of a few 
ears from his escape, have been able to compose a volume 
in the English language, in which terms of art and science 
are frequently and appropriately used, and subjects relating 
to physics, morals, jurisprudence, natural history, com- 
merce, manufactures, &c. are introduced as occasion requires. 
On the first notification of this forthcoming book, therefore, 
it was suspected to be the fabrication of some ingenious 
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impostor; and people who could gulp down without an effort 
the enormous lies of ‘“* The Fortunate Youth,” of recent 
notoriety, affected to have a contracted swallow when this 
narrative was presented to them: which, after all, is only a 
mouse to a mammoth, a gnat toacamel. When Mr. Hun- 
ter himself made his appearance, however, with letters of 
introduction from gentlemen of the highest character and 
station in the United States, all suspicion was removed ; and, 
happening to know persons who have become well acquainted 
with him in this country, we learn on their indisputable 
authority that none who have passed a single afternoon in 
his company, whatever might have been their previous impres- 
sions, have any longer had the slightest doubt that he is exactly 
what he represents himself to be: or that his story, recorded 
as it is entirely from memory, the savages among whom he 
lived having no written language, is perfectly faithful. 

With the circumstances which led to his captivity, the 
author is altogether ignorant. The Indians on their own 
frontier-settlements regard with great and well-grounded 
jealousy the slightest invasion of their boundaries on the part 
of the Whites; fatal experience having taught them that the 
first invasion, even when it has been effected wlth their con- 
sent, invariably leads to farther encroachments, and then to 
expulsion from their old hereditary domains, if not to the 
positive extermination even of their tribe. The white out- 
settlers, also, are frequently men of indolent and dissolute 
habits, procuring an uncertain livelihood, like the Indians 
themselves, by fishing and hunting. This wandering mode 
of life makes them acquainted with their mamners and lan- 
guages; and first a few scattered individuals, then one or 
two, and afterward more families, venture in pursuit of game 
into the territories of the Indians, till the jealousy of the 
latter is excited, and they are often provoked, by petty frauds 
and thefts. A silent and certain vengeance is then at hand: 
the Indian broods over his wrongs in secresy, but never 


forgets them till he has been amply revenged in the blood of 


his enemy. ‘The first complaints are individual and feeble: , 


when they grow clamorous, a council is convened, the subject 
is debated, the measure of redress determined, and instantly 
carried into execution: but sometimes secret combinations of 
young warriors, anxious to acquire celebrity and distinction, 
anticipate this form, and the first intelligence which the chiefs 
have of their scheme is their return from the expedition with 
scalps and prisoners. It is probable that in some such 
excursion as this the writer was captured, and his parents 
killed. 


‘ J] was 
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‘I was taken prisoner at a very early period of my life by a 
party of Indians, who, from the train of events that followed, o. 
ionged to, or were in alliance with, the Kickapoo nation. At the 
same time, two other white children, a boy and a small girl, were 
also made prisoners. 

‘ I have too imperfect a recollection of the circumstances con- 
nected with this capture, to attempt any account of them; although 
I have reflected on the subject so often, and with so great interest 
and intensity, under the knowledge I have since acquired of the 
Indian modes of warfare, as seal to establish at times a convic- 
tion of my mind of a perfect remembrance. There are moments 
when I see the rush of the Indians, hear their war-whoops and 
terrific yells, and witness the massacre of my parents and connec- 
tions, the pillage of their property, and the incendious destruction 
of their dwellings. But the first incident that made an actual and 
prominent impression on me happened while the party were some- 
where encamped, no doubt shortly after my capture; it was as 
follows: The little girl whom I before mentioned, beginning to 
cry, was immediately dispatched with the blow of a tomahawk 
from one of the warriors: the circumstance terrified me very 
much, more particularly as it was followed with very oe 
motions of the same instrument, directed to me, and then pointe 
to the slaughtered infant, by the same warrior, which I then in- 
terpreted to signify, that if I cried, he would serve me in the 
same manner. From this period till the apprehension of personal 
danger had subsided, I recollect many of the occurrences which 
took place. 

‘ Soon after the above transaction, we proceeded on our journey 
till a party separated from the main body, and took the boy before 
noticed with them, which was the last I saw or heard of him. 

‘The Indians generally separate their white eer The 
practice no doubt originated more with a view to hasten a recon- 
ciliation to their change, and a nationalization of feelings, than 
with any intention of wanton cruelty.’ 


This poor orphan was adopted into the family of a warrior 
named Fongoh, who claimed him as his property, having 
captured him; and ‘ his wife, a squaw of intermediate stature 
and dark complexion, proved to him a kind and affectionate 
mother.’ As he grew larger, the Indian boys would occa- 
sionally upbraid him with being white, and the whites with 
them are all sgwaws, a term of reproach used in contradis- 
tinction to that of warrior. He was therefore often involved 
in boyish conflicts, which were fairly conducted; the victor 
always receiving the praises of the men, and even the van- 
quished, if he had conducted himself bravely, obtaining his 
due share of encouragement. While travelling with the 
different tribes, the author says that he recollects to have met 
three or four white children of his own age, who had been 
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forced to assume the character and habits of the Indians, 


me who seemed as happy as if they had descended from 
them. 


‘It is a remarkable fact, that white people generally, when 


-brought up among the Indians, become unalterably attached to 
their customs, and seldom afterwards abandon them. I have 


known twe instances of white persons, who had arrived at man- 
hood, leaving their connections and civilized habits, assuming the 
Indian, and fulfilling all his duties. These, however, happened 
among the Cherokees. Thus far I am an exception, and it is 
highly probable I shall ever remain such ; though, I must confess, 
the struggle in my bosom was for a considerable time doubtful, 
‘and even now my mind often reverts to the innocent scenes of 
my childhood, with a mixture of pleasurable and painful emotions 
that is altogether indescribable. But my intercourse with re- 
fined society, acquaintance with books, and a glimpse at the won- 
derful structure into which the mind is capable of being moulded, 
have, L am convinced, unalterably attached me to a social inter- 
course with civilized man, composed as he is of crudities and 
contradictions.’ 


_ The Indians — like their brother-lords of the soil, the 
great land-owners of this country — are very tenacious of 
their own game, and as much addicted to poach on their 
neighbours; half the quarrels among Indian chiefs, as. well 
as among country-squires, being about game; and if such hum- 
ble and harmless animals as the hare, the pheasant, and the 
partridge, are objects of eager contest and pursuit with the well- 
fed gentry of Norfolk and Suffolk, it can hardly excite surprize 
that the nobler and more dangerous chase of the buffalo, the 
elk, and the deer, should rouse from their lethargy the hungry 
savages who roam along the banks of the Marameck, the 
Arkansas, and the Missouri. ‘The author’s friends, the 
Kickapoos, were much addicted to roving; for their hunting 
grounds were thinly supplied with game, and those of their 
neighbours abounded with it. A migration of a part of that 
tribe was accordingly determined, to form a junction with 
some of their brethren who had already fixed their huts on 
the west of the Missouri; and the young white was taken 
with the marching party, but his squaw-mother was left be- 
hind. ‘ The separation filled me,’ says he, * with the most 
painful sensations, but I had then become so old as to ap- 
preciate the importance of sustaining my Indian character, 
and therefore scorned to complain.’ Many skirmishes took 
place with the Osages and the Pawnees, and the party was at 
last cut off by a roving body of Kansas; who carried several 
prisoners, ‘including the writer, to their own towns on the 


Kansas river, several hundred miles above its confluence with 
the 
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the Missouri. Here he was adopted into the family of Kees 
trees-tah by his squaw, and was treated not only by her but 
by the chiefs and squaws of the whole tribe with tenderness 
All the captive women and children were received in the 
same kind manner, but the greater part of the warriors weré 
tortured to death; a few only, on account of their distine 
guished bravery, being permitted to live among them: 
Bravery and gratitude are virtues held in the highest esti+ 
mation by all Indian tribes. Utility is found to be the basté 
of virtue in all countries, and experience tells these people 
that without bravery they could not defend themselves everr in 
their youth ; and that without inculcating gratitude on the part 
of their children, they would neither be nourished nor protected 
in the peculiar helplessness which belongs to their old age:* 
A specimen of the moral code of the Kansas may be learnt 
from the lips of ‘Tshut-che-nau (Defender of the People). 


‘ This venerable worn-out warrior would oftén admonish us for 
our faults, and exhort us never to tell alie. “* Never steal, except 
it be from an enemy, whom it is just that we should injuré m 
every possible way. When you become men, be btave and cuné 
ning in war, and defend your hunting grounds against all en+. 
croachments. Never suffer your squaws or little ones to want. 
Protect the squaws and strangers from insult. On no account 
betray your friend. Resent insults — revenge yourselves on your 
enemies. Drink not the poisonous strong-water of the white 
people ; it is sent by the Bad Spirit to destroy the Indians. Fear 
not death; none but cowards fear to die. Obey and venerate thé 
old people, particularly your parents. Fear and propitiate the 
Bad Spirit, that he may do you no harm ; —love and adore thé 
Good Spirit, who made us all, who supplies our hunting grounds, 
and keeps us alive.”’ 


When the author was about ten or twelve years old, he 
experienced the most poignant grief from the loss of thé 





* Mr. James, in his * Account of an Expedition to the Rocky 
Mountains,” (noticed in our numbers for August and Septem- 
ber,) mentions some Indians whom he met as being negligent of 
their old people, and indifferent to their deaths: but we find that 
Mr. Hunter has repeatedly assured his friends here in convers- 
ation, that the greatest possible reverence is paid to old age among 
all the tribes with which he is acquainted; and so far are the 
from being indifferent to the decease of those belonging to their 
tribe, that, if in any engagement they find it impossible to bring 
away those who are killed, they will traverse immense distances, 
even after a lapse of years, if no earlier opportunity occurs, for 
the purpose of exhuming their slaughtered warriors, and of bring- 
ing them to their native territories for burial. (See p. 273.; also 
p. 350. to 360.) 
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uaw who had adopted him among her children, who was 
accidentally drowned in attempting to collect drift-wood 
during the prevalence of a flood. The Indians, however, 
regard tears or any expression of grief as a mark of weakness 
in males, and unworthy the character of a warrior; and 
therefore he bore his affliction in silence, though he felt it 
perhaps the more acutely, for she had been a tender and 
affectionate parent to him. At this distant period of time, 
in a situation and under circumstances so different, the tribute 
which he bears to the memory of his adopted mother is truly 
honorable to his feelings. 

In the following spring he was, for the first time, admitted 
into a party of hunters, consisting of about thirty men and 
eleven boys. Their course was along the Kansas river, almost 
to its source; they crossed the head-waters of several streams 
which flow into the Missouri, passed the summer in roving 
and hunting, and in ‘ the fall’ ascended the river La Platte 
for several hundred miles, with a view to obtain furs; which 
had become an object of such importance to the several 
tribes inhabiting these districts, as to be the cause of frequent 
contentions. On their return homewards they fell in with a 
party of Osages, who treated them in a friendly manner; al- 
though they learned that the tribe of Osages, under a chief- 
tain named White Hair, had joined the confederacy then in 
arms against them. As the disputed districts were traversed 
by belligerents in every direction, and the Kansas party 
of hunters was much too weak to stand even on the defensive, 
unassisted, they resolved to throw themselves on the pro- 
tection of the Osages. ‘Two peace-runners, with friendly 
tokens, were therefore dispatched to the chief, who convened 
a council, and sent six of his warriors to welcome their 
arrival. The conference was a specimen of open, straight- 
forward diplomacy, which might have been usefully studied 
by many modern ministers at many modern congresses. 
Kee-nees-tah, the chief of the party and the author’s father 
by adoption, saluting the principal Osage, observed, ‘ Our 
people are now at war; I left them friends at the time [ 
started on a hunting excursion many moons ago, without 
any hostile intentions to yours or any other tribe. I cannot 
return to my people in safety, and come to claim of you the 
rights of hospitality.” The Osage chief, in the name of his 


nation, assured Kee-nees-tah of his friendship and regard, 
and invited the Kansas party to sit at the same fire and smoke 
the same pipe with them: they then accompanied the Osages 
to their town, where tlfey were welcomed by all the inhabit- 
ants, amounting to about fifteen hundred, in the most cordial 

hie manner. 
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manner. Here the writer was received into the family of 
Shen-thweeh, a distinguished warrior, at the instance of 
Hunk-hah, his wife, who had recently lost a son in some 
engagement with another tribe; and again he was treated 
with all imaginable kindness, supplying the place of the lost 
child in the affections of his parents. It was during his resi- 
dence with the Osages that he first felt the desire of distin- 
guishing himself as a warrior, in the perils and glory of which 
character he had been initiated ; and having used his rifle in 
the chase with such success, that he received from the Indians 
the appellation of the Hunter. ‘The depredations of the 
wandering Pawnees on the property of the Osages soon gave 
him an opportunity of gratifying his ambition. Some squaws, 
who had gone after the horses for the purpose of bringing 
in game, surprized a marauding party in the very act of 
stealing them; and on this discovery a party of about sixty 
warriors, including the young aspirant, now about sixteen 
or seventeen years of age, started in pursuit, followed their 
track a considerable distance up the Grand Arkansas river, 
and surprised the enemy, who were secreted among cliffs and 
long prairie grass: | 

‘ We then singled out our objects, and, on a signal given by the 
chief, fired on them. The surprise was complete: the party, 
which was much more numerous than ours, was routed, and 
eighteen scalps taken. In this engagement, I took a scalp, which 
was my first and last essay of the kind. I name this with great 
repugnance to my present feelings; but, as I set out to give a 
correct history of my life, I cannot, in justice to the subject, omit 
this circumstance. 

‘ After so decisive a victory, any further pursuit of the enemy 
would have been useless, for fear had added speed to their flight. 
We therefore returned home, where we were received as war- 
parties usually are by the Indians, after a fortunate and successful 
expedition. Previous to this occurrence, [ had never received any 
marked attention from the squaws; but on this occasion, par- 
ticularly, the young ones danced around me in the most extrava- 
gant and exulting manner. They ornamented my head, arms, 
and legs, with feathers, stained porcupine-quills, deer-sinews, &c. ; 
and struck up the song of victory, accompanied with their musi- 
cal instruments, if such as they use deserve that name.’ 


Tt has already been noticed that Mr. Hunter, — such being 
the name permanently assumed by him from the first denomin- 
ation of the Indians, — had occasionally seen a white person ; 
and during his residence with the Osages they were frequently 
visited ‘by white traders, who bartered their rifles for skins 
and furs. Growing up to manhood, he felt a very eager de- 
sire to know something about a people to which he had evi- 
- dently 
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dently belonged by nature; but, whenever his inquiries took 
that direction, he was answered by the Indians that the whites 
wete aft inferior order of beings, wicked, treacherous; cow- 
drdly, and fit to transact only the ordinary drudgeries of life. 
The conduct of several among them was, indeed, but little 
calculated to efface this impression: but many of the traders 
were particularly kind and attentive to him; and, from their 
representations that the white people were much more power- 
ful and numerous than the Indians, brave, generous, and 
good ; that they lived in large houses, some of which floated 
on thie great waters; and that they fought with enormous 
guns whieh could kill many enemies at a single fire; his curi- 
osity was worked up to a pitch of great excitement, and his 
mind filled with astonishment at the accounts related to 
him. Frequently he expressed a wish to visit them, and this 
wish long occupied his thoughts: but his curiosity was for a 
time repressed by the Indians, who told him that after he had 
grown up, taken many scalps, and become a renowned war- 
rior, he might visit the white people with impunity, as they 
would then behold him with consternation and dread. His 
attention, too, was for a time diverted from this object by a 
hunting expedition of sixteen moons’ duration, commencing 
up the Arkansas ; and in the course of which he and his party 
crossed the Rocky Mountains, and reached the Pacific Ocean 
on the south side of the Columbia river. This is a very 
striking narrative; and the astonishment felt at the survey of 
this unbounded mass of waters, which tradition had handed: 
down to the Indians as dividing the residence of the Great 
Spirit from the temporary abode of his red children, is repre- 
sented as indescribably great. ‘ We here contemplated in 
silent dread the immense difficulties over which we should be 
obliged to triumph after death, before we could arrive at those 
delightful hunting grounds which are unalterably destined for 
such only as do good, and love the Great Spirit. We looked 
in vain for the stranded and shattered canoes of those who 
had done wickedly: we could see none, and were led to hope 
that they were few in number’ This is a beautiful expression 
of native benevolence ! 


y The Osages had looked upon us as lost, and greeted our ar- 
rival among them in the most joyful and tumultuous manner. 
My Indian mother and sister wept aloud, and the squaws, young 
and old, danced around us to the cadence of their festival songs, 
and decorated our persons in the same manner as though we had 
returned triumphant over the enemies of our country. The old 
men and warriors listened with wonder and astonishment at the 
narration ef our adventures, and lavished on us the meeds of 
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praise, and _ encomiums, heretofore only bestowed on the 


most distinguished of their nation. In fine, Tare-heem, who be- 
fore ranked as a distinguished and leading warrior, was now lis- 
tened to amiong the sage counsellors: the rest of the party were 
ranked among the bravest of the warriors, and many of the un- 
married men received from the young squaws, some a greater and 
some a less number cf ears of corn, as so many individual invita- 
tions to enter into matrimonial alliances.’ 


When the beaver-season is over, the Indians generally ter- 
minate their hunting campaigns by the pursuit of such inferior 
kinds of game as resort to the small streams and hills for 
food; and they usually break into small parties, without 
separating far from each other. In one of these excursions, 
six, out of about thirty of which the whole party consisted, 
visited an encampment on the Arkansas, belonging to a Colo- 
nel Watkins, who had resorted thither for the purpose of 
trading with the Osages. Mr. Hunter had received various 
little presents and marks of attention from the Colonel, who 
frequently urged him in the most pressing manner’ to accom- 
pany him back to the white settlements: but, attached to his 
wandering mode of life, and regarding his connection and re- 
lationship with the Indians as too sacred to be wantonly 
violated, he peremptorily resisted every persuasion. The 
detachment that visited the Colonel’s camp unfortunately 
bartered their goods for whiskey: on leaving him, they stole 
six of his horses which were grazing in the prairies; andy 
maddened with liquor, they fell in with a Mons. La Fouche, 
a French trader, whom they killed and scalped, and whose 
camp they plundered of all the furs and skins which it con- 
tained. Returning to their companions, they circulated the 
intoxicating draft, exhibited the scalp of the unfortunate 
La Fouche, threw down the spoils which they had obtained, 
trampled them under foot, and in the most frantic manner 
vowed vengeance against the whites. As the whiskey went 
round, nothing was seen or heard but the war-dance and the 
war-song, with dreadful imprecations against those who had 
trespassed on their rights and robbed them of their game. 
They said that the great quantity of furs, which they had seen 
at Colonel Watkins’s camp, would be an inducement to other 
parties to frequent their grounds, if he were suffered to take 
them away. ‘ Our lands,” they exclaimed, ‘* now our pride 
and glory, will become as desolate as the Rocky Mountains, 
whither perhajs we shall be obliged to fly for support and 
protection.” In short, it was resolved to way-lay, cut off, and 
plunder the whole of the Colonel’s party. These proceedings, 
Mr. Hunter says, excited in his bosom sensations of the 
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acutest pain; and, be the consequences what they might, his 
resolution was instantly taken, and as instantly put in exe- 
cution, to save the lives of Watkins and his party by giving 
them the alarm. The better to conceal his project, he join 
the most vociferous in approving the measure; and, having 
already obtained a high place in their confidence, he was ap- 
pointed, by his own desire, guard to their encampment. 

The Indians having retired to rest, drowsy and drunk, he 
silently removed all the flints from their guns, and emptied 
the pans of their primings; he then took his own rifle and 

uipments, disengaged from their fastenings all the horses 
which had been stolen, that the Indians might not pursue 
him, and, mounting the best of them, made his escape at mid- 
night. The distance was about twenty-five miles from Wat- 
kins’s camp, chiefly through thick briars and brushwood, | 
without path or trail to direct his steps. ‘The watch-dog 
heard the noise and gave alarm, alternately breaking off and ay 
renewing his pursuit of the fugitive. Mr. Hunter at last shot 
him, and having reloaded his rifle, reached the camp, bleed- 
ing and exhausted, before any of the party had left it in their 
daily pursuit of game. His extreme agitation gave confirm- 
ation to his story ; the hunters were greatly alarmed, and 
proposed an immediate retreat: but Colonel Watkins ordered 
preparations to repel any attack, and urged Mr. H. to join 
them. This proposal gave such an immediate shock to his 
feelings, that he ‘ now hated the very looks of Colonel Wat- 
kins, who before had appeared so amiable and good.’ It was 
sufficient, he thought, to have betrayed his countrymen, with- 
out aggravating the crime by fighting against them ; and the 
struggle which took place in his mind, on this and some other 
occasions, is described with so much simplicity and force, 
that the reader seems to be an eye-witness of the actual re- 
vulsion of his feelings. | 

It was finally determined to break up the encampment, and \ 

instant preparations were made for that purpose. Mr. H. i 
descended the Arkansas with the party, nearly to its junction 
with the Mississippi: but the consciousness that he had 
abused the confidence of the Osages, though from the highest 
motives of moral duty, weighed heavily on his mind. So dis- 
satisfied did he feel with his situation and relations with the 
whites, that, in spite of the most pressing solicitations and 
advantageous offers of Colonel Watkins *, he determined to 














* This gentleman felt all the gratitude due to his deliverer ; 
and we find a letter from him to Mr. H., dated from the Missouri 
in March, 1821, highly honorable to both parties. : 
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abandon the party ‘ in search of consolation and quiet to his 
half-distracted mind, among some tribe of Indians who, igno- 
rant of his treachery towards the Osages, would receive him 
into their fellowship.’ Having received some presents of 
flints, powder, balls, &c., he accordingly set off by himself in 
a northerly direction, over luxuriant prairies, where very nu- 
merous herds of buffalo, elk, and deer found abundant sub- 
sistence. Rattlesnakes, both black and party-coloured, were 
very large and numerous; and they would infest the country 

still more but for the hostility which exists between them and 

the deer, which animal, on discovering a snake, as Mr. H. 

repeatedly witnessed, retreats some distance from it, then runs 

to it with great rapidity, alights with its collected feet on it, 

and repeats this manceuvre till it has destroyed its enemy. — 

Desolate, and without a human being near him, the author’s 

sole companions were the grazing and carnivorous animals 
around.him; and the only sources of amusement which pre- 
sented themselves in this fearful solitude were to watch their 
various habits and dispositions, and to secure his own safety 

and supply of food. His anxieties and regrets about his 

nation and kindred for a long time overwhelmed his spirits: 

‘ but,’ says he, ‘ 1 looked unwaveringly to the Great Spirit in 

whom experience had taught me to confide, and the tumult- 

uous agitations of my mind gradually subsided into a calm.’ 

He could lie down to sleep among the rocks and ravines, 

hear the wolf and the panther prowling near, and almost feel 

the venomous reptiles seeking shelter under his garment, with 

indifference. In one instance, he vexed a rattle-snake till it 

bit itself, and died from the poison of its own fangs. (P. 110.) 

He saw another strangled in the folds of its enemy, the black 

snake. Having shot a panther which made a spring at him, 

he says, 


‘I reloaded my rifle before I ventured to approach it, and even 
then not without some apprehension, I took its skin, and was, 
with the assistance of fire and smoke, enabled to preserve and 
dress it. I name this circumstance, because it afterwards afforded 
a source for some amusement: for I used frequently to array 
myself in it, as near as possible to the costume and form of the 
original, and surprise the herds of buffalos, elk, and deer, which, 
on my approach, uniformly fled with great precipitation and dread. 

‘ On several occasions, when I awaked in the morning, I found 
a rattlesnake coiled up close alongside of me: some precaution 
was necessarily used to avoid them. In one instance I lay quiet 
till the snake saw fit to retire; in another, I rolled gradually and 
imperceptibly two or three times over, till out of its reach. And 
in another, where the snake was still more remote, but in which 
we simultaneously discovered each other, I was obliged, while it 

was 
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was generously warning me of the danger I had to fear from the 
yenomous potency of its fangs, to kill it with my tomahawk. 
These reptiles, as before observed, especially in stony grounds, 
are very numerous : the black ones are short and thick, but the 
arty-coloured ones are very large and long. I saw many that 
would, I am certain, have measured seven or eight feet in length. 
They are not, however, considered by the Indians so poisonous as 
the former; but, from the distance they are able to strike, and 
the great depth of the wounds they inflict, they are much the 
most to be dreaded. They never attack till after they have 
alarmed the object of their fears, and on account of this con- 
ceived magnanimity of character, the Indians very seldom de- 
stroy them. Indeed, so much do they esteem them for this trait, 
that I have known several instances in which the occupants of a 
wigwam have temporarily resigned its use, without fear or mo- 
lestation, to one of these visitants who had given due notice of 
his arrival. The regard the Indians have for this snake has been 
illiberally construed into an idolatrous veneration ; which is far 
from being the case. Bravery, generosity, and magnanimity, 
form most important traits in the character of the warrior; and 
the practice of these qualities is much more strictly inculcated in 
early life and observed in maturer years by them, than are the 
commands of the Decalogue by the respective sects which profess 
to believe in and obey them, It,is from impressions arising from 
these sources that the Indian, surrounded by his most bitter 
enemies, and the implements of cruel and vindictive torture, de- 
rives lris consolation, and is enabled, when put to the most severe 
trials and excruciating pains, to bear them without complaint ; 
nay more, to scorn the feeble efforts of his enemies to make him 
swerve from this character, and to despise death unequivocally, \ 
approaching in its most terrific form. ‘The same impressions teach 
him to respect those who also possess them, even though such 
should be his most implacable and deadly foes. Hence is derived 
the respect they show the rattle-snake ; whose character, as before 
observed, they have construed into a resemblance to these quali- 
ties; and I can assure my readers, as far as my knowledge extends, 
whatever other people and nations may do, that the Indians adore 
and worship only the Great Spirit.’ \ 











Mr. Hunter now passed ‘ several moons’ in roving along \ 
the banks of a number of small streams which flow into the 
White River: but, one morning, his solitude was interrupted 
by the appearance of a party of white people, who proved to 
be French, and one of whom, named Levous, addressed him 
in the Osage language. This party availed themselves of his 
knowlege of the country and the resorts of game, and suc- 
ceeded in persuading him to accompany them to a place 
called Flees’ settlement; where he acquired a knowlege of 
many English words, and for the first time in his life arrayed 
himself (to his great restraint and uneasiness) in the costume 
of the whites. ‘The people of this settlement were removed 
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only a small degree above the Indians themselves: but the 
author observes, with the sagacity which marks all his reflec- 
tions on human nature, that this very circumstance had a 
great effect in reconciling him to the change which he was 


about to experience. If, on his first emerging from the 


savage circle of Indian life, he had at once been flung within 


the polished zone of refined society, without passing through’ 


the intermediate degrees of civilization, it is extremely pro- 
bable that he would have been disgusted with the change; and 
instead of participating, as he now does, in the pleasures of 
polished and scientific society, he might have been ‘ thrown 
back,’ to use his own expression, ‘ with self-gratulation, to his 
former unreclaimed state of being.’ 

His first important mercantile transaction with the Whites 
was not calculated to efface the impression so carefully stamped 
on his mind by the Indians. Seduced by the winning man- 
ners of a person named Davis, he sold pelts to this individual 
for six hundred and fifty dollars: but the villain took advan- 
tage of his ignorance, and contrived to deceive him in the 
payment by paper so entirely, that he in fact received no more 
than about twenty-eight dollars. By the advice of several 
most respectable persons, who were desirous to repress his 
wandering disposition, he had intended to invest the proceeds 
of his furs and pelts in land, and turn his attention to agri- 
culture or some other useful pursuit: but, disgusted with 
this fraud, he now resolved to break away from the whites, in 
whom he saw nothing but perfidiousness, and return to his 
old tribe, the Kansas. In the course of his journey, how- 
ever, some circumstances occurred which induced him to alter 
his intention, and he engaged himself with two young men, 
named ‘Tibbs and Warren, in the capacity of boatman with 
some Kentuckians who were short of help, and went down the 


Mississippi to New Orleans, Here was another and more. 


forward step into civilized life: here new scenes presented 
themselves, to excite at once admiration and disgust: — the size, 
arrangement, and comparative elegance of the houses, the 
number and magnitude of the ships, the multitude of people, 
and the bustle of business, awakened the former ;— while the 
coarse revelry and debauchery of boatmen, sailors, and black 
and white wenches, far lower in the scale of moral and inde- 
pendent beings than the Indians whom he had left, caused 
him, he says, ‘ to sigh for the woody retreats and uncontamin- 
ated manners of the tawny children of the wilderness.’ 
Leaving New Orleans, he returned through the Cherokee 
and Choctaw nations to Kentucky, and thence to Cape Girar- 
deau, where he placed himself in a school to learn the English 


language. Several trading expeditions up and down the’ 
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Mississippi were conducted with great success, but every in- 
terval between the trading seasons was indefatigably employed 
in study. Under various tutors, he learned reading, writing, 
and arithmetic ; his mind was gradually more disciplined: he 
obtained access to some respectable libraries, and became 
passionately fond of literary pursuits. 


‘ But besides my desire to acquire a professional knowledge, my 
ardent imagination depicted to me all the beauties that had been 
unveiled in the intellectual world. From the ready proficiency I 
had made, I thought of nothing less than the subjugation of the 
empires of science and literature, and when this had been accom- 
plished, to have penetrated into unexplored regions in search of 
new truths. 

‘ With my mind thus filled with lofty expectations; ignorant of 
the world, of my own powers, and the vanity of the attempts I con- 
templated; unknown to a single human being, with whom I could 
claim kindred, except from common origin ; and even indebted to 
circumstance for a name, in the fall of 1821 I crossed the Alle- 
ghany mountains, and as it were commenced a new existence. By 
this, however, I intend no local reflection, for wherever I visited, 
hospitality and friendship have been inmates, and often hailed me 
in the silent though expressive language of the heart, “‘ Thou art 
my brother.” In truth, the kindness and respectful attention I 
have received since I left the Indians, from all classes of people 
with which I became acquainted, have been of a nature calculated 
to inspire and fill my soul with gratitude and respect; and that I 
may merit their continuance will be the high ambition and con- 
stant endeavour of my future life.” 


Impressed with the persuasion that our readers will feel 
some interest in a short account of the manners and customs 
of some of the Western Indians, we propose to resume the 
notice of this volume in another number. 

[To be continued. | 





Art. Ill. Diz Années d’Exil ; ou, Mémoires de l’Epoque la plus 
intéressante de la Vie de Madame de Staél, ¢crits par elle-méme 
dans les Années 1810 a 1813: publiés d’apres le Manuscrit 
original, par son Fils; avec des Mélanges et Poésies inédites. 
8vo. pp. 422. 12s. Boards. Treuttel and Co. London. 

Ten Years’ Exile; or, Memoirs of that interesting Period of the Life 
of the Baroness de Staél-Holstein, written by Herself, during the 
Years 1810, 1811, 1812, and 1813, and now first published from 
the original Manuscript, by her Son. Translated from the 
French. 8vo. pp.434. 12s. Boards. Treuttel and Co. 

Art. IV. Thédtre inédit de Madame de Staél, publié par son Fils. 

8vo. pp. 410. 12s. Boards. Treuttel & Co. 


We have here two more volumes of the collective works of 
Madame de Staél, which we announced in a late Ap- 


pendix, (vol. xcvii.) and an English translation of the one 
which is most interesting. 
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In 1802, M. Necker addressed to Bonaparte a turgid 
pamphlet, intitled Last Views of Politics and Finance, which 
some persons affected to consider as preparatory not merely 
of a political coalition, but of a matrimonial alliance, between 
the families ; and probably, if Madame de Staél had become 
empress of the interior, and been intrusted with the manage- 
ment of the Parisian House of Commons, while her husband 
was routing the Austrians beyond the Alps, France might 
have been governed with greater popularity and liberality, 
and more permanent success. No such connection, however, 
occurred to the thoughts or the inclinations of Bonaparte, 
between whom and the lady much hostility but very little 
love seems to have prevailed; and with an inveterate dislike 
of him which she every where expresses, a certain amen 
feeling, not unlike feminine pique, seems also to be mixed, 
giving an activity and animation to her hostility which the 
temper of her father’s letter did not announce. It is true that 
the unlimited character of Bonaparte’s power was not at first 
apparent; and that, in proportion as he asserted a despotic 
authority, the jealousy of freedom was likely to be roused: yet 
justice is certainly not rendered by Madame de Staél to Na- 
poleon’s force of mind, civil as well as military. She takes 
singular pains to deprive him of the praise of magnanimity, 
ee comments on all his actions with more of the bitterness 
of a partisan than the equity of an historian. She gained, 
however, a sort of yictory over his reputation, and perhaps 
contributed to withhold from him, at the last, that co-oper- 
ation of the liberal party which might have excited the 
French people, as one man, to repel the allies from the ter- 
ritory of France. ‘The cause of freedom in the abstract may 
thus have been served: but the French patriot may be per- 
mitted to doubt whether it was not a greater evil to suspend, 
for a time, the independence than the liberty of his country. 

It is not that part of the ‘Ten Years’ Exile’ which records 

the fretful persecutions inflicted by the agents of Imperial 
police on Madame de Staél, which constitutes the most valu- 
able contribution in this volume: the preference being de- 
cidedly due to the relation of her tour in Russia. In this 
narrative she depicts the features of the country, and the 
manners of the nation, with that distinct fidelity, that delicacy 
of appreciation, and that ingenious and eloquent felicity of 
diction, which give to her work on ‘ Germany’ so high a 
rank among books of travels. From this portion, therefore, 
we shall indulge in several extracts. 


‘ The Russians never pass a church without making the sign of 
the cross, and their long beards add greatly to the religious ex- 
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pression of their physiognomy. They generally wear.a large blue 
robe, fastened round the waist by a scarlet band: the dresses of 
the women have also something Asiatic in them; and one remarks 
that taste for lively colours which we derive from the East, where 
the sun is so beautiful, that one likes to make his eclat more con- 
spicuous by the objects which he shines upon. I speedily con- 
tracted such a partiality to these oriental dresses, that I could 
not bear to see Russians dressed like other Europeans: they 
seemed to me then entering into that great regularity of the des- 
potism of Napoleon, which first makes all nations a present of 
the conscription, then of the war-taxes, and, lastly, of the Code 
ame in order to govern in the same manner nations of totally 
different characters.’ — 

‘ The Greek religion is necessarily less intolerant than the 
Roman Catholic ; for being itself reproached as a schism, it can 
hardly complain of heretics ; all religions therefore are admitted 
into Russia and from the borders of the Don to those of the 
Neva the fraternity of country unites men, even though their 
theological opinions may separate them. ‘The Greek priests are 
allowed to marry, and scarcely any gentleman embraces this 
profession: it follows that the clergy has very little political 
ascendancy ; it acts upon the people, but it is very submissive to 
the emperor. | 
. © The ceremonies of the Greek worship are at least as beautiful 
as those of the Catholics ; the church-music is heavenly; every 
thing in this worship leads to meditation; it has something of 
poetry and feeling about it, but it appears better adapted to cap- 
tivate the imagination than to regulate the conduct. When the 
priest comes out of the sanctuary, in which he remains shut up 
while he communicates, = would say that you saw the gates of 
light: opening ; the cloud of incense which surrounds him, the 
gold-and silver, and precious stones, which glitter on his robes 
and in the church, seem to come from countries where the sun 
is an object of adoration. The devout sentiments which are in- 
spired by Gothic architecture in Germany, France, and England, 
cannot be at all compared with the effect of the Greek churches ; 
they rather remind us of the minarets of the Turks and Arabs 
than of our churches. As little must we expect to find, as in 
Italy, the splendor of the fine arts; their most remarkable orna- 
ments are virgins and saints crowned with rubies and diamonds. 
Magnificence is the character of every thing one sees in Russia; 
neither the genius of man nor the gifts of nature constitute its 
beauties. 

‘ The ceremonies of marriage, of baptism, and of burial, are 
noble and affecting; we find in them some ancient customs of 
Grecian idolatry, but only those which, having no connection 
with doctrine, can add to the impression of the three great scenes 
of life, birth, marriage, and death. The Russian peasants still 


, continue the custom of addressing the dead previous to a final 


separation from his remains, Why is it, say they, that’ thou hast 
abandoned us? Wert thou then unhappy on this earth? Was 
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not thy wife fair‘'and good? Why therefore hast thou left her? 
The dead replies not, but the value of existence is thus pro- 
claimed in the presence of those who still preserve it.’ 


The description of Moscow also merits selection. 


‘ Gilded cupolas announced Moscow from afar; however, as 
the surrounding country is only a plain, as well as the whole of 
Russia, you may arrive in that great city without being struck 
with its extent. It has been well said by some one, that Moscow 
was rather a province than acity. In fact, you there see huts, 
houses, palaces, a bazar as in the East, churches, public buildings, 
pieces of water, woods and parks. The variety of manners, and of 
the nations of which Russia is composed, are all exhibited in this 
immense residence. Will you, I was asked, buy some Cashmere 
shawls in the Tartar quarter? Have you seen the Chinese town? 
Asia and Europe are found united in this immense city. There 
is more liberty enjoyed in it than at Petersburg, where the court 
necessarily exercises great influence. The great nobility settled 
at Moscow were not ambitious of places; but they proved their 
patriotism by munificent gifts to the state, either for public esta- 
blishments during peace, or as aids during the war. The colossal 
fortunes of the great Russian nobility are employed in making 
collections of all kinds, and in enterprises of which the Arabian 
Nights have given the models; these fortunes are also frequently 
lost by the unbridled passions of their possessors. — 

‘As soon as a Russian becomes a soldier, his beard is cut off, 
and from that moment he is free. A desire was felt that all those 
who might have served in the militia should also be considered as 
free: but in that case the nation would have been entirely so, for 
it rose almost en masse. Let us hope that this so much desired 
emancipation may be effected without violence: but in the mean 
time one would wish to have the beards preserved, so much strength 
and dignity do they add to the physiognomy. — Their churches 
bear the mark of that taste for luxury which they have from Asia: 
you see in them only ornaments of gold, and silver, and rubies. 
I was told that a Russian had proposed to form an alphabet with 
precious stones, and to write a Bible in that manner. He knew 
the best manner of interesting the imaginations of the Russians 
in what they read. This imagination, however, has not as yet mani- 
fested itself either in the fine arts or in poetry. They reach a 
certain point in all things very quickly, and do not go beyond 
that. Impulse makes them take the first steps: but the second 
belong to reflection, and these Russians, who have nothing in com- 
mon. with the people of the North, are as yet very little capable 
of meditation. 

* Several of the palaces of Moscow are of wood, in order that 
they may be built quicker, and that the natural inconstancy of the 
nation, in every thing unconnected with country or religion, may 
be satisfied by an easy change of residence. Several of these 
fine edifices have been constructed for an entertainment ; they 
were destined to add to the eclat of a day, and the rich manner 
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in which they were decorated has made them last up to this 
period of universal destruction. A great number of houses are 

ainted green, yellow, or rose color, and are sculptured in detail 
like dessert ornaments. 

‘ The citadel of the Kremlin, in which the emperors of Russia 
defended themselves against the Tartars, is surrounded by a high 
wall, embattled and flanked with turrets, which, by their odd 
shapes, remind one of a Turkish minaret rather than a fortress 
like those of the west of Europe. But although the external 
character of the buildings of the city be oriental, the impression 
of Christianity was found in that multitude of churches so much 
venerated, and which attracted your notice at every step. One 
was reminded of Rome in seeing Moscow; certainly not from 
the monuments being of the same style, but because the mixture 
of solitary country and magnificent palaces, the grandeur of the 
city and the infinite number of its churches, give the Asiatic Rome 
some points of resemblance to the European Rome.’ 


With Petersburgh we will conclude our extracts. 


‘ From Novogorod to Petersburg, you see scarcely any thing 
but marshes, and you arrive at one of the finest cities in the 
world, as if, with a magic wand, an enchanter had made all the 
wonders of Europe and Asia start up from the middle of the 
deserts. .The foundation of Petersburg offers the greatest. proof 
of that ardor.of Russian will, which recognizes nothing as im- 
possible: every thing in the environs is humble ; the city is built 
— a marsh, and even the marble rests on piles ; but you forget, 
when looking at these superb edifices, their frail foundations, and 
cannot help meditating on the miracle of so fine a city being built 
in so short atime. ‘This people, which must always be described 
by contrasts, possesses an unheard of perseverance in its struggles 
with nature or with hostile armies. Necessity always found the 
‘Russians patient and invincible, but in the ordinary course of life 
they are very unsteady. The same men, the same masters, do 
not long inspire them with enthusiasm; reflection alone can 
guarantee the duration of feelings and opinions in the habitual 
quiet of life, and the Russians, like all people subject to des- 
potism, are more capable of dissimulation than reflection.’ — 

‘ Just facing the house which I inhabited at Petersburg was 
the statue of Peter I.; he is represented on horseback climbing a 
steep mountain, in the midst of serpents who try to stop the 
progress of his horse. These serpents, it is true, are put there 
to support the immense weight of the horse and his rider: but 
the idea is not a happy one: for in fact it is not envy which a 
sovereign can have to dread: neither are his adulators his enemies : 
and Peter I. especially had nothing to fear during his life, but 
from Russians who regretted the ancient customs of their country. 
The admiration of him, however, which is still preserved, is the 
best proof of the good he did to Russia: for despots have no 
flatterers a hundred years after their death. On the pedestal of 
the statue is written, Jo Peter the First, Catherine the - Second. 
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This simple, yet proud, inscription has the merit of truth. These 
two great monarchs have elevated the Russian pride to the highest 
pitch; and to teach a nation to regard itself as invincible is to 
make it such, at least within its own territory: for conquest is a 
chance which probably depends more upon the faults of the van- 
quished than upon the genius of the victor. 

‘ It is said, and properly, that you cannot, at Petersburg, say 
of a woman, that she is as old as the streets, the streets them- 
selves are so modern. The buildings still possess a dazzling 
whiteness, and at night when they are lighted by the moon, they 
look like large white phantoms regarding, immoveable, the course 
of the Neva. I know not what there is particularly beautiful in 
this river, but the waves of no other I had yet seen ever appeared 
to me so limpid. A succession of granite quays, thirty versts in 
length, borders its course, and this magnificent labour of man is 
worthy of the transparent water which it adorns. Had Peter I. 
directed similar undertakings towards the south of his empire, he 
would not have obtained what he wished, a navy; but he would 
perhaps have better conformed to the character of his nation. 
The Russian inhabitants of Petersburg have the look of a people 
of the South condemned to live in the North, and making every 
effort to struggle with a climate at variance with their nature. 
The inhabitants of the North are generally very indolent, and 
dread the cold, precisely because he is their daily enemy. The 
lower classes of the Russians have none of these habits; the 
coachmen wait for ten hours at the gate, during winter, without 
complaining ; they sleep upon the snow, under their carriage, and 
transport the manners of the Lazzaroni of Naples to the sixtieth 
degree of latitude. You may see them lying on the steps of 
staircases, like the Germans in their down; sometimes they sleep 
standing, with their head reclined against the wall. By turns 
indolent and impetuous, they give themselves up alternately to 
sleep, or to the most fatiguing employments. Some of them 
get drunk, in which they differ from the people of the South, 
who are very sober; but the Russians are so also, and to an ex- 
tent hardly credible, when the difficulties of war require it. 

‘ The great Russian noblemen also show, in their way, the 
tastes of inhabitants of the South. You must go and see the 
different country-houses which they have built in the middle of an 
island formed by the Neva, in the centre of Petersburg. The 
plants of the South, the perfumes of the East, and the iene of 
Asia, embellish these residences. By immense hot-houses, in 
which the fruits of all countries are ripened, an artificial climate 
is created. The possessors of these palaces endeavour not to lose 
the least ray of sun while he appears on their horizon ; they treat 
him like a friend who is about to take his departure, whom they 
have known formerly in a more fortunate country. 

‘ The day after my arrival, I went to dine with one of the 
most considerable merchants of the city, who exercised hospitality 
ala Russe; that is to say, he placed a flag on the top of his house 
to signify that he dined at home, and this invitation was sufficient 
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for all his friends. He made us dine in the open air, so much 
pleasure was felt from these poor days of summer, of which a few 

et remained, to which we should have scarcely given the name 
in the south of Europe. The garden was very agreeable ; it was 
embellished with trees and flowers; but at four paces from the 
house the deserts and the marshes were again to be seen. In the 
environs of Petersburg, nature has the look of an enemy who 
resumes his advantages, when man ceases for a moment to struggle 
with him. 

‘ The next morning I repaired to the church of Our Lady of 
Casan, built by Paul I. on the model of St. Peter’s at Rome. The 
interior of this church, decorated with a great number of columns 
of granite, is exceedingly beautiful; but the building itself dis- 
pleases, precisely because it reminds us of St. Peter’s ; and because 
it differs from it so much the more, from the mere wish ‘of 
imitation. It is impossible to create in two years what cost the 
labour of a century to the first artists of the universe. The 
Russians would by rapidity escape from time as they do from 
space: but time only preserves what it has founded, and the fine 
arts, of which inspiration seems the first source, cannot never- 
theless dispense with reflection. 

‘ From Our Lady of Casan I went to the convent of St. Alex- 
ander Newski, a place consecrated to one of the sovereign heroes 
of Russia, who extended his conquests to the borders of the 
Neva. The Empress Elizabeth, daughter of Peter I., had a silver 
coffin made for him, upon which it is customary to put a piece of 
money, as a pledge of the vow which is recommended to, the 
saint. The tomb of Suwarow is in this convent of Alexander 
Newski, but his name is its only decoration ; it is enough for him, 
but not for the Russians, to whom he rendered such important 
services. ‘This nation, however, is so thoroughly military, that 
lofty achievements of that description excite less astonishment in 
it than other nations. The greatest families of Russia have erected 
tombs to their relatives’ in the cemetery which belongs to the 
church of Newski, but none of these monuments are worthy of 
remark ; they are not beautiful, regarded as objects of art, and 
no grand idea there strikes the imagination. It is certain that the 
idea of death produces little effect on the Russians ; whether it is 
from courage, or from the inconstancy of their impressions, long 
regrets are hardly in-their character; they are more susceptible 
of superstition than emotion: superstition attaches to this life, 
and religion to another ; superstition is allied to fatality, and reli- 
gion to virtue; it is from the vivacity of earthly desires that we 
become superstitious, and it is, on the contrary, by the sacrifice of 
these same desires that we are religious.’ 


Thus, in a small compass, are depicted the striking features 
of a country which is daily becoming more important to the 
study of mankind, because it involves the destiny not only of 
the included but of the surrounding nations. In proportion 
as a spirit of good sense and humanity can be engrafted on 
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its internal instruction, will it be safe for mankind to let this 
infant Hercules grow up, unopposed by any attempt to paralyze 
his formidable force. It is not, however, without weak sides. 
The armies of Russia are ill paid; the officers are intelligent, 
and frequently foreigners ; and there is reason to believe that, 
by internal partition, this colossal force might be crumbled 
into separate sovereignties of safe dimensions. 

To the French volume containing the ‘ Ten Years’ Exile,’ 
but not to the English translation*, are appended various 
Mélanges, or miscellanies; viz. an Eulogy on Guibert, the 
tactician, whom M. Necker had recommended to the French 
court as Minister of War, but who died in 1789 :—a pamphlet 
intitled ** By what Signs may be recognized the Opinion of the 
Majority?” —a Preface to the Letters of the Prince de 
Ligne: — articles inserted in the “ Universal Biography :” 
— Preface to the Translation of an English Pamphlet on the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade, with a Peroration addressed ‘to 
the Sovereigns assembled at Paris: — Essay on the Spirit of 
Translation: — various Poems, chiefly translated from the 
German, but among them occur our Prior’s “ Henry and 
Emma,” and Bowles’s Elegy on the Bristol Waters. Per- 
haps the most interesting at this moment may be Schille1’s 
Triumph of the Greeks; and we are sorry that it is too long 
for us to transplant it into our pages. 

The remaining volume contains the dramatic works of 
Madame de Staél, composed for the amusement of her own 
household, the members of which took a pleasure in * private 
theatricals.” ‘These pieces are intitled, Hagar, Genevieve, the 
Shunamite, Captain Kernadec, Signora Fantastici, Le Manne- 
quin, Sapho, Jane Gray, and Sophie. No one of them ap- 
pears to us a master-piece. Hagar and the Shunamite are 
sacred dramas; the situations in both are similar; the re- 
covery of a sick child is in each the main point of interest ; 
and probably a family-occurrence of the kind suggested the 
two compositions. Mrs. Hannah More may read them without 
envy. Genevieve is a Catholic legend, only tolerably drama- 
tized. Captain Kernadec is a comedy, which may paint fairly 
the peculiarities and boastings of a French sea-officer, but 
which excites no strong interest... La Signora Fantastici in- 
troduces an English lady, married to a German nobleman, 
and ridicules her affected impatience of his habit of tobacco- 
smoking: as in the preceding piece the same tolerance of a 
pipe is inculcated by the authoress, probably in order to 





* This translation seems to have been hastily executed, and is 
sadly defaced both by Gallicisms and by inelegant English- 
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reconcile her daughters to the habits of M. Schlegel. The 
Mannikin is an improbable story of a gentleman who was 
induced to make an offer of marriage to a dressed up doll, 
for whom other persons are the interpreters. Sapho may be 
worthy of the writer of * Corinna,” but has nothing Greek 
in its character. Jane Gray is the best of these dramas, and 
is by no means a mere translation from our Rowe, several 
other persons being introduced; yet the tragedy of that 
author has evidently been consulted. ‘The speeches are far 
too long and declamatory for the English taste, but pas- 
sages of affecting sublimity occur. Sophie is a kind of seri- 
ous comedy, in which the passion of a married man for a 
woman whois not his wife is made the object of interest; and 
this play is worthy of the author of * Delphine,” the situations 
in which it frequently repeats and recalls, — perhaps too fre- 
quently. 

- On the whole, it is as a traveller and a politician that 
Madame de Staél displays her eloquence to most advantage. 
The exterior of nature and the tendencies of society she can 
delineate with beautiful accuracy, and appreciate with saga- 
cious precision: — but that individual penetration, that ver- 
satile plasticity, that internal sympathy, that transitive intui- 
tion, that voluntary metempsychosis, which would have en- 
abled her to put herself in the place of another, and to see 
and feel with alien senses, — in a word, the dramatic instinct, 
— was not bestowed on her; and from the want of it all her 
poetry, and especially that which is composed in dialogues, 
takes but feeble hold of the feelings. ‘The eloquence which 
plays round the head comes not always to the heart. 





Art. V. Thoughts, chiefly on Serious Subjects; with Remarks on 
“Lacon.” By W. Danby, Esq., of Swinton Park, Yorkshire. 
8vo. 2 Vols. 12s. Boards. Rivingtons, &c. 


E noticed “ Lacon,” with merited approbation, on its ap- 
pearance before the public. (Vol. xciii. p.441.) The 
present is a work which bears a strong resemblance to it, and 
the general remarks which we made on it are applicable to these 
volumes. Most resemblances, however, are accompanied by 
certain diversities either of complexion or feature, which are 
sufficiently discriminative of individual expression ; and so it is 
here. ‘ Lacon” is pithy, antithetic, and sometimes paradox- 
ical. The author moralizes with the quaintness of Jacques, is 
full of matter, is satirical and ingenious, and his maxims are 
always pointed, though not always just. Mr. Danby is more 
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diffuse, and disdains those epigrammatic tricks of style, for 
so they may be called, in which Lacon indulges. He is never 
satirical, but piety breathes in every line, shewing reverence 
towards God and good will towards man. His meditations, 
chiefly religious wt metaphysical, are those of a person who is 
evidently in the daily and hourly-custom of watching and ex- 
amining the workings of his own mind: —a custem surel 
of unspeakable importance, and which cannot be too earnestly 
enforced on young people. Is it not true that half of the errors 
and almost all the follies, that we commit, spring from want of 
attention,—from not accustoming ourselves to look through the 
glass of the mind while its busy hive of thoughts are at work? 
Passion, prejudice, self-interest, and the dominion of fashion, 
are perpetually urging us on to foolish or to vicious actions. 
What holds the check-rein? Religion, says the divine. The 
Syrians of old wore suspended round their necks the 
magical word Abracadabra, — the name of one of their deities, 
—as an antidote against agues, fevers, and other diseases. 
Was this religion? How many living Syrians are there? 
How many among us are there, who “ profess and call them- 
selves Christians,” because they entertain some blind and bar- 
ren belief in certain mysterious and unintelligible dogmas, or 
creeds, which have issued from the synods and councils of 
fallible mortals? These dogmas and creeds are worn round 
the necks of such Christians as an antidote against the allure- 
ments of vice, with about as much effect as the Abracadabra 
of the Syrians !—“ E ceelo descendit —yvubs ceavrov:” but how 
should a man know himself if he does not study himself? 
And how can he study himself but by attentively examining 
the structure of his own mind, and by recording its past oper- 
ations in order to regulate its future and immediate acts ? 
We recommended ‘* Lacon” for the sofa rather than the 
shelf; and so do we recommend the volumes before us. He 
who reads them may not always agree with Mr. Danby’s 
metaphysical abstractions, but he will rise improved by his 
moral instructious. — In choosing extracts, it would puzzle us 
to make a selection: but we shall take two or three, at random. 


‘ What has happened, was to happen; this perhaps may be 
ranked among the * primary truths,” of which Dr. Oswald speaks 
in his very sensible work, «* An Appeal to Common Sense.” It was 
probably the instinctive (if I may use the term) sense of this, that 
made the ancients suppose an authority which they called “Fate,” 
the ‘ Book” of which their Jupiter was obliged to refer to when- 
ever he wanted to know the events that were to happen. The 
same idea (or much the same) seems to be entertained by those 
philosophers in modern times, who attribute the course of events 
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in this world to necessity. The same internal conviction, that 
there is something which controuls and directs the free agency of 
man, and the difficulty of referring it to the will of a superior 
Being,. consistently with man’s exercise of his free agency, appears 
té make us often use the.term chance, when we speak of what is 
to happen ; though, indeed, it may rather spring from the con- 
sciousness of our not being able either to direct or foresee fortu- 
itous events, nor to see any other direction of them: all, however, 
must be a chain of causes and effects. All these difficulties must 
arise rom the nature and limits of our ideas and knowledge: we 
cannot conceive how one being foresees and controuls the ac- 
tions of another, leaving to him at the same time the freedom of 
choice and agency; and, apparently to elude the difficulty, we 
have recourse to a mere nonentity, an abstraction from all being 
whatever ; not considering that in using the terms Fate, Necessity, 
or Chance, we still suppose an overruling agency, only changing 
the name of the agent. We cannot, therefore, help referring to 
some power that foresees and directs the course of events, and the 
consequence of human actions, independently of the will and 
knowlege of man. This power must reside in, and be exercised 
by, the Supreme Being. Omniscient as he is, he must foresee 
our actions and their consequences: omnipotent as he his, he 
must direct them as he thinks fit. To suppose in him a know- 
lege of human actions, without any participation in, or in- 
fluence over them, would be an evident absurdity ; for to suppose 
that in the relation between God and man, between the Creator 
and his creature, there should be a possession of Almighty power, 
with all the attributes accompanying it, but without any exercise 
of it or them, is surely the highest absurdity. Respecting the 
attributes of God, little as we can comprehend the manner in 
which they display themselves, or how they influence each other, 
we are equally bound to believe (for to deny it would be as absurd 
as it would be impious) in his possession of them, each in perfec- 
tion, each inviolable, and all suci: as are necessary to constitute 
(if the word may be used) a perfect being.’ — (P. 22.) 

‘ Orlando, in “ As you Like it,” answers Jacques’s proposal te 
him to rail against the rest of mankind, by saying that he would 
only “ rail against himself, in whom he knew most faults.”. And 
this must probably be the case of every man, and for this reason, 
that he must know himself (if he reflects at all) better than he 
can know any one else. So just is Shakspeare to nature and to 
truth ! 

‘ «¢T will rail only on myself, in whom I know most faults,” — 
is the answer of a sincere and reasonable man, to a self-conceited, 
or at least a whimsical, misanthropist. Whim indeed may (and 
probably does) imply self-conceit ; but must we not shew some 
indulgence to human eccentricities, because they require it, or 
rather because we have no right to be severe upon them? Orlando’s 
answer to Jacques is, I believe, an answer to this too. Discrimin- 
ation, however, must be made between different characters, 
but with caution and diffidence : what says St. Paul? ‘ Let your 
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moderation be known to all men ;” — not the moderation of policy, 
but of sincerity and self-examination. 

‘ How much of the latter do we want! But in saying “we,” dol 
not fall myself under the lash of Orlando’s reproof? » Do I not seek 
to lessen my own faults, by generalising thent? How shall we escape 
this “‘ treachery” of the heart ? What ? “we” again?’ —(P. 117.) 


‘ «¢ A wit’s a feather, anda chief’s a rod; ' 
An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 


‘ These lines of Pope have been criticised, as being a sacrifice 
or a comparative depreciation of those endowments in which. he 
himself excelled, and which may be thought to constitute the 
highest excellence of. man’s nature, in the preference given toa 
quality which may be possessed by men of the meanest abilities. 
But it should be considered, that to be an honest man, in the 
fullest sense of the term (in which it is fair to suppose that Pope 
meant it) implies more than a mere exemption from the disposi- 
tion to rob or cheat; that the aversion from doing a dishonest 
action of any kind requires an assemblage of qualities to secure it, 
beyond what could be done by mere pride, or the fear of shame. 
These latter may be consistent enough with a disposition to cheat 
the world, or ourselves: to be perfectly honest and just to both, 
requires the highest degree of moral excellence, and in sych a 
measure as can only be filled by religion. Let a man be as ge- 
nerous, kind, and amiable in his manners as he will, he may con- 
ceal within himself some qualities which, though the world may 
overlook or pardon them for the sake of his social merits, may not 
meet with an equal acquittal in the sight of Heaven. If any tri- 
bunal on earth can decide this, it must be that of his own con- 
science. In the judgment of the world, too, we may observe the 
distinction made between what induces us to say, ‘ I believe that 
man is honest,” and “ I believe that is an honest man.” The 
latter is far more comprehensive and expressive than the former, 
and such is probably the “ honest man” that was pointed at by 
Pope.’ (P. 167.) _ 

We give one more: 


‘ What beauty there is in figurative expression! ‘ Thy sun 
shall no more go down, neither shall | moon withdraw itself ; 
for the Lord shall be thine everlasting light, and the days of thy 
mourning shall be ended.” —‘“‘ The Sun of Righteousness shall rise 
with healing in his wings.” How strongly do these passages ad- 
dress themselves to the imagination and the feelings! Not meant 
to be understood literally, but allusively to the effects. which the 
sensible objects mentioned in them have upon our minds, they 
refer us to a substitute for those objects which will have the same 
effect in an infinitely higher degree, and'without being subject to 
the imperfections which. accompany them ; that substitute being 
no less than the Source from which all.those effects flow. How 
naturally do our minds look up to this Source (‘‘ through nature 
to nature’s God”) with the desire and.the hope of future powers 
of actually contemplating it! Let not this be mistaken for the 
language of enthusiasm : it is the natural expression of the feel- 
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ings of every mind in which they are unperverted, and which, in 
meditating on what passes within itself, can trace those feelings to 
its proper source. 

‘So the “ Night Thoughts,” 


¢ « Man but dives in death, 
Dives from the sun in fairer day to rise.” 


¢ And do we not hope this? And can any mind that studies its 
own real happiness, and its most natural and most ardent wishes, 
dispense with the indulgence of that hope? True it is, indeed, 
that the objects of sense, and the impulse of our passions, are con- 
tinually diverting us from these more abstracted contemplations, 
to which, however, the mind soon returns, when left to its own 
serious reflections.’ (P. 129.) 


‘ What beauty there is in figurative expression!’ Indeed 
there is; and how powerful is its effect on the mind! ‘ The 
tree doth not withdraw her shade, even from the wood-cutter.” 
This is a maxim from the Vedams of the Hindoos, and can 
any thing surpass it in force and beauty? — “'The moon doth 
not withhold her light even from the chandala.” This is 
another maxim, taken from the Institutes of Menu*, remind- 
ing us of a reflection infinitely more beautiful, in a moral 
sense, taken from the Institutes of Christ; — * He causeth his 
sun to shine and his rain to fall, upon the just and upon the 
unjust.” Our Saviour knew of no chandalas. 


‘“‘ Giving no pain to any creature,” says the son of Brahma, 
“ let a man collect virtue by degrees for the sake of acquiring a 
companion to the next world, as the white ant by degrees builds 
her nest. For in his passage to the next world, neither his father, 
nor his mother, nor his wife, nor his son, nor his kinsman, will re- 
main in his company. His virtue alone will adhere to him. Single 
is each man born; single he dies; single he receives the reward 
of his good, and single the punishment of his evil deeds. When 
he leaves his corse, like a log of wood or a lump of clay on the 
ground, his kindred retire, with averted faces — but his virtue ac- 
companies his soul! Continually, therefore, by degrees, let him 
collect virtue, for the sake of securing an inseparable companion ; 
since with virtue for his guide, he will traverse a gloom — how 
hard to be traversed !”+ 


Once again, ‘ what beauty there is in figurative expression !’; 
and, from the scattered specimens of Mr. Danby’s critical 
taste and acumen, we regret that he has not more frequently 
displayed them. — May we take the liberty of hinting, how- 
ever, that it is almost profanafion to quote Horace as Smart 
translated him, viz. as if he were a prose-writer, instead of 
the most fascinating and delightful poet that ever lived ? 





* See Sir William Jones’s translation. 
t Institutes of Menu, ch. iv. §238, &c. 
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Art. VI. High-ways and By-ways; or, Tales of the Roadside, 
picked up in the French Provinces. By a Walking Gentleman. 
8vo. pp. 432. 13s. Boards. Whittakers. 1823. 


T= production of an excentric but cultivated mind is gene- 

rally interesting, and such is the volume here presented 
tous. Its author is in the truest acceptation of the word a 
sentimental traveller; and the four tales which he has picked 
up on the road-side, though of different degrees of merit, 
will help to cheer the heavy hours of the large and perhaps 
daily increasing class of those who have nothing todo, From 
these favorable sentiments, however, we must except the 
preface; which seems to us a loose, rambling, and dithy- 
rambic collection of sentences, wholly ‘ innocent of sense ;” 
an avenue which leads to nothing ; and intended, we presume, 
as an enigma, to torture the patience or to baffle the in- 
genuity of those who might attempt to find out its meaning. 
The reader of the following passage must exclaim ‘* Davus 
sum, non Cidipus.” 


‘ A crusty opponent might say that this is all labour in vain, — 
tell me that most men travel merely to talk of it, or that “ Voyager 
est un triste plaisir,” —cite the Scotch proverb, ‘* Sen’ a fool to 
France, and he’ll come back a fool,” — quote, gravely, if he will, 


‘ Dans maint, auteur, de science profonde, 
J’ai lu qu’on perd a trop courir le monde — 


and add to these authorities, that if the object is knowledge, it 
may be had at home; that the external features of all countries 
pretty nearly resemble one another; that towns and villages are 
composed of the same kind of materials; and that man himself is 
every where the same, a two-legged animal without feathers. 
Why then go out of our way to explore the outward show of 
things, or even the nooks and crevices of human nature ? 

‘ Such reasoner would be quickly yelped at by the .open- 
mouthed pack, which sweeps through foreign scenes, barking or 
baying at men or the moon; and he would be stung by the drones 
who hum, and buzz, and flutter over all, but bring back not one 
drop of honey to the hive. 

‘ Yet there is some justness in the cavil of my cynic. Nature 
has made all things of the same stuff, and distributed them in 
nearly the same proportions. Man, the great master-piece, is 
every where the same: five to six feet in height, and seventy 
years of life; four-limbed and two-handed; with five senses, 
thirty-four cerebral organs, and one, two, or more ideas — as it 
may be. Such is his common form and medium definition. A 
straggling monster may now and then shock us as less, or startle 
us as more than man; but the lover of miracle and marvel seeks 
in vain for a group of Cyclops, er a race of giants. The grosser 
works of the creation, too, are all confined within certain limits. 

Climate, 
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Climate, ‘indeed, is comparatively cold, or hot ;. but a fire or a pair 
of bellows can transport the mind, through the medium of the 
senses, from the frigid to the torrid zone, and vice versd. Un- 
sightly monsters, pillars, or even temples, may be brought to us 
by ships. We cannct, to-be sure, carry off mountains or rivers ; 
but, if we willbe satisfied with miniature: models, let us turn to 
our‘own romantic hills and lovely streams, and we shall only want 
a magnifying glass to show us all that nature holds of the sublime 
and beautiful.’ 


The first tale, * The Father’s Curse,’ we consider as beyond 
comparison the best. Yet no small portion of its charm is 
destroyed by the habit which the narrator is so prone to 
indulge, of going out of his way to pluck those sentimental 
flowerets and prettinesses of expression, which, though they 
remind us strongly of the French ‘school of Bernardin St. 
Pierre and of Chateaubriand, are far behind the inimitable 
and original graces of Sterne. Writers of this class have 
no conscience, but much feeling, when they get hold of a 
living dog or a dead jack-ass; though all that real sensibility 
can feel, or real eloquence express, on such a theme, may 
have been said, or even better said, a hundred times before. 
We really did not bargain, at the commencement of an 
interesting story, for the following rhapsody : 


‘ IT had seen the Dordogne in the heart of those rugged hills — 
born in volcanic sources, nursed on beds of lava, and swathed with 
basaltic bands —a riotous little stream, hurrying on its passage 
with the waywardness of a noisy child. A little further I had 
fancied it to glide along in the quiet and smiling loveliness of 
female youth, through groups of gentle acclivities, of wild yet 
verdant aspect. Now, I paced its widely-separated banks, and 
marked it swelling into full-grown beauty, rolling its course with 
conscious dignity along congenial plains; while tufts of stately 
trees, converted by my imagination into enamoured lovers, wooed 
their liquid mistress with bent and graceful branches, which 
wafted salutation, or sipped her passing sweets. A little more, 
thought I, and this proud beauty sinks into that sea, where all 
rivers are finally lost!—and I was just getting into a train of 
deep analogies, when I was roused by the flapping wings of a 
covey of partridges behind me. I turned, and saw my dog fixed 
steadily at a point at some distance. I cocked my gun, but the 
game had escaped me. Ranger came slowly forward with a surly 
and reproving look, such as many a musing sportsman has ob- 
served, when the faithful follower, who has done so well his duty, 
would tell you that you have neglected yours. 

* In all my rambling I am accompanied by my dog; not that I 
despise the companionship of man — far from it. But where can 
we find a friend so like ourselves, with thoughts and feelings so 
moulded into ours, that he will think and talk, stand still, move 
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forward, eat, drink, and sleep in perfect unison with us? This 
strict coincidence exists not between men; and without this, such 


a course as mine is better run alone. Pursuits there are, and - 


pleasures, it is true, which two minds sufficiently congenial may 
soothingly follow together. Hours, nay, days entire, of social 
fellowship have fallen to my lot; and I look forward with hope to 
a renewal of such intercourse, when ripened thought shall have 
mellowed the young fruit of earlier associations. But to wander 
for months in foreign scenes: to mix with strange society, yet be 
not a stranger in. it; to give the mind up to that reflective aban- 
donment which likes to revel uncontrolled, you must have no 
companion but your dog. With him you have no ceremony to 
constrain you; and he, poor thing, is ready for your every mood. 
If you are gay, he frisks and capers; if sad, he trudges slowly on, 
and thinks, or seems to think, as deeply as yourself. When you 
eat, he has always a ready appetite ; when out of the reach of 
food, he murmurs not. Lie down to sleep, he is your guardian ; 
rise up when you will, you will find him freshly at your call.’ 


The family of Le Vasseur consisted of several sons and 
daughters, and .the two elder of the latter had grown up 
towards womanhood, were beautiful, pleasing, and accom- 
plished, when a young man, the son of a neighbouring: pro- 
prietor, returned from his regiment, then in Spain, severely 
wounded, and became an inmate of their house. He was 
elegant, well informed, and an excellent musician, but at 
heart a libertine. Eugenie, the eldest daughter, was lively 
and impassioned; and the young soldier and she soon be- 
came deeply enamoured of each other. Her principles were 
so loose, and her love so ardent, that she yielded an un- 
hesitating assent to his unworthy offers; and, while the de- 
ceived parents encouraged what they regarded as an honorable 
passion, the evidence of the intercourse at last threatened to 
become manifest. Agnes, to whom her sister had confided 
the secret of the guilty commerce, and who strangely con- 
sented to be its depositary, though influenced in a great 
measure by the hope that St. Croix would feel the necessity 
of marrying Eugenie, had for some time expected the com- 
munication: but, when Eugenie, enraptured at. the thought 
of becoming a mother, and convinced that her lover would 
be a sharer in her extasy, communicated to him the tidings, 
she was answered by the bitterest exclamations of reproach, 
and left in a state of. insensibility on the floor of the garden- 
arbour by her seducer. : 


‘ When Agnes entered the bower, she found the wretched 
Eugenie stretched-senseless on the ground. Shocked as she was, 
she uttered no scream, nor did she lose in useless lamentation the 


moments which were so precious for the recovery of the sufferer. 
She 
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She flew to the little brook which flowed through the garden, and 
the readiness of reflection supplied her with a resource which the 
want of common conveniences would have rendered unattainable 
toa mind of less self-command. She steeped her handkerchief in 
the stream, and ran back with it to the bower. She applied the 
plentiful moisture to her sister's temples, and had soon the happi- 
ness to see her revive. I must not dwell on the distressing por- 
trait which the poor victim presented; nor could [ heighten by 
description the pain of every sensitive heart which imagines the 
picture of her wretchedness. The first expression of her recovered 
reason was a piercing shriek on perceiving her sister where her 
inhuman lover had so lately stood. The memory of all that had 
passed rushed in agony upon her brain; and, with long-redoubled 
cries, she called upon the father of her child. Agnes endeavoured 
to pacify her, but in vain. She would not be restrained; and the 
sounds of her anguished voice soon reached the house, and 
pierced even the recesses of her father’s study. 

¢ The first persons of the family who reached the spot were her 
two brothers, who had been preparing for their morning sports, 
and, armed with their guns, they ‘rushed towards the bower. 
Their wild inquiries were: quickly answered by the frantic con- 
fessions of Eugenie. Her overloaded heart seemed relieved by 
every burst of agonised reproach, heaped as unsparingly upon 
herself as on the cause of her suffering. Agnes would have inter- 
posed between the rash avowal of Eugenie and the fiery agitation 
of the youthful listeners. Her most judicious efforts were, how- 
ever, uselessly exerted; for the exclamations of self-conviction 
were again and again repeated, and St. Croix as often accused of 
brutal villainy. The brothers, thus wrought upon, gave loose to 
their mutual fury. With one glance of indignant sympathy flung 
upon their sister, they rushed through the shrubbery, and were 
lost to the imploring gaze of Agnes, who, still kneeling on the 

ound, supported in her arms the victim of violence and ex- 

austion. 

‘ The servants and labourers now came in, and next the mother. 
To each one was the fatal secret openly developed; but in the 
contemplation of him who followed them I pass over the effect 
produced on more common observers. Le Vasseur was the last 
who reached the arbour. The shrieks which had roused him from 
his retirement came more faintly repeated as he approached the 
spot; but the bewailing accents of his daughter forcibly caught 
his attention, The sounds of grief seldom proceeded from the 
voice of Eugenie. The penetrating mind of Le Vasseur quickly 
seized upon the truth. As he listened, the life-blood rushed up- 
wards from his heart, and a suffocating impression of agony and 
anger for an instant seemed to threaten life itself. His eyes swam, 
and had he not laid hold of a projecting tree, he felt that he must 
have fallen to the earth. It was some moments before he could 
recover himself sufficiently to move; and during this interval he 
heard enough, in the continued strain of self-accusation from 
within, 
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within, to remove all shade of doubt, and to arouse the entire 
energies of the agonised father. 

‘ He entered the arbour. The paleness of united rage and 
sorrow overspread his face. He tottered feebly from the violence 
of his emotion, and large drops, rage-distilled, stood on his sternly- 
furrowed brow. The servants and labourers made way as he 
approached. His wife shrunk back, and Agnes sunk her head 
upon the bosom which she had been so long supporting. Eugenie 

one seemed spell-bound by her father’s withering gaze. Her 
eyes wildly glared upon him as he came slowly towards her, with 
uplifted hands clasped above his head. As he advanced he spoke 
not, but fixed his looks upon her. His eyes for a moment closed, 
his brows were knit more rigidly, his lips compressed together with 
a sterner energy, his hands trembled on high; and then, as if this 
short but fearful preparation had given his mind full strength, he 
spoke: ‘* Listen, daughter of infamy! listen to the curse of him 
who disowns you for his child. I curse you in the moment of 
your anguish, and I pray that it may last with your life. I drive 
you from my heart and my home, and implore the heavens, that 
eternal misery may light upon your desolate path!” ’ 


St. Croix had already decided to repair the wrong which 
he had done, by marrying Eugenie, when, as he was return- 
ing towards the garden to impart his resolution, an encoun- 
ter took place between him and her brothers. St. Croix was 
severely wounded, and*Eugenie, sinking under her anguish 
was carried to her chamber in the agony of a raging fever: 
but both having at length recovered, Le Vasseur, after severe 
internal conflicts, consented to their union. The marriage 
was solemnized; and St. Croix, having acquired ssuidaiile 

the army and became a 
country-gentleman. Eugenie was the. mother of three chil- 
dren, was restored to happiness, and her old acquaintances 


flocked round her with undiminished kindness: but she felt 
that her father’s affection was gone for ever. 


‘ Le Vasseur, having lost in a great measure his fondness for 
his eldest daughter, seemed to turn with a tenfold affection to 
Agnes. She had always been his favourite child, and resembled 
him more than any of the others in all the better parts of his cha- 
racter. She was drawn still closer to him by his feeling towards 
her sister, for she pitied him, knowing that he felt himself dis- 
graced as well as afflicted; and though differing widely with him 
on the main point of Eugenie’s guilt, she took care not to shock 
him by any avowal of her opinion on a subject upon which his was 
so decided. While lavishing every kindness that he had the means 
of bestowing to meet each want and wish of Agnes, decorating 
his house anew according to her taste, and forgetting the austerity 
of his character in the overflowing of his indulgence, Le Vasseur 
still neglected no opportunity of recurring with the whole weight 
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of his reasoning to the subject which gave rise to his present con- 
duct. He was evidently dissatisfied with the part he had acted 
on that occasion. ‘He saw that he had lost the finest opportunity 
of his life for leaving behind him the character of that unbending 
and implacable virtue, to establish which his whole life had been 
devoted. He felt himself little in comparison to what he had 
been; degraded in the eyes of those who had looked upon him as 
a paragon of republican firmness; and he was conscious that he 
had descended from the pedestal of his pride to mingle in the. 
common ranks of every-day men. 

‘ The mortification which this caused him was much more 
powerful than any counterbalancing pleasure founded on the ap- 
plause which he had obtained. He had seen so much evil pro- 
duced in the world by the plastic characters of those who are 
thought the best, that he would have rather been an object of fear 
than of affection; and, unsatisfied at the late example of his weak- 
ness, he almost wished, at times, for an opportunity of redeeming 
his character by giving a proof of his severity. 

‘ But these last were flitting and unsettled thoughts: in his 
better moments he had none of them. They were the wayward 
errings of his artificial mind: his natural feelings revolted from 
them ; and he was even sometimes, in the fulness of his heart, dis- 
posed to think that he had rather relieved his reputation from the 
stain of harshness than leaded it with the stigma of unsteadiness. 
‘¢ If, however,” he used to exclaim, “ if another instance should 
occur !—” But he never could finish the sentence, nor allow his 
thoughts to dwell on the anticipation.’ 


Party-spirit running high about this time, contending inte- 
rests and passions poisoned domestic tranquillity not in the 
capital only but in the most remote provinces. Le Vasseur 
was a staunch revolutionist; and, during the short interval of 
the one hundred days which followed the return of Bonaparte 
from Elba, he fondly cherished the hope of restoring his 
favorite form of government. ‘To these visionary projects, the 
restoration of the Bourbons soon put an end: but Le Vasseur 
rigidly excluded from his house every person who supported 
by word or deed the antient dynasty. Not so La Croix; 
whose house was open to men of all principles and per- 
suasions, and often to those who had none. Agnes, who 
was a frequent visitor there, soon attracted the attentions of 
young De Monigny, son of an emigrant who had lost by the 
Revolution all his property, and held an official situation of 
slight emolument in the adjacent town. He was a model of 
manners, conduct, and character; and the most deeply-rooted 
attachment was formed between them. Le Vasseur, however, 
was inexorable, and swore never to consent to the union of 
his daughter with a man whom he considered in common 
with all his party as an enemy; declaring that on the entire 
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abandonment of her choice depended his ever again acknow- 
leging her as his child. From this day, Agnes visibly pined 
away: but no entreaties on the part of St. Croix and Eugenie 
could shake the stern resolve of Le Vasseur. In the mean 
while, the forbidden intercourse continued ; and her friends 
urged her, on reaching the age which authorized her by law, 
to join herself to her lover in defiance of so unjust a prohi- 
bition. She assented, and they were married in the presence 
of only St. Croix and Eugenie. It was a sad and joyless cere- 
mony; and when it was concluded, the young couple retired 
to their home, —a wretched cottage, where ‘ misery seemed 
written on the walls,’ and from which they excluded all 
visitors, even Madame Le Vasseur herself and her children. 
Such a seclusion appeared so mysterious to this lady, that 
she determined to gain admission even by stratagem. The 
rest of the story we give in the author’s words: 


‘ Just four months had now elapsed from the day of Agnes’s 
marriage; and her mother had for some weeks abandoned her oft- 
repeated solicitations for admission. Her agitation on approaching 
the bleak and lonely habitation became extreme. She thought of 
her own home-comforts, and the comparative elegancies which 
surrounded Eugenie. She asked herself which of the sisters was 
most worthy ; and the bitterness of self-answering recollections 
quite overpowered her. She wept aloud, and was led on unresist- 
ing, by the guidance of St. Croix, endeavouring to stifle the 
audible expression of her distress. As they came close to the 
house, the low murmuring of voices from within made them pause 


for a moment, and they saw, through the half-opened shutters of. 


the little parlour-window, the hapless owners of this mansion of 
misery. They were seated at a coarse and rustic table: a solitary 
lamp, placed upon the chimney, threw its melancholy beam upon. 
the wan and hollow countenances of Agnes and De Monigny. The 
former was busily employed at needle-work, and her husband, 
with looks of compassionate meaning, seemed striving to give her 
comfort. 

‘ Madame Le Vasseur could gaze no longer. She raised the 
latch of the door, — for no precautions close the houses of these 
remote and secluded parts: but if robbers did infest the country, 
there was little temptation for their attacks in the scanty posses- 
sions of De Monigny. The sudden opening of the door made him 
now start from his chair, and when he recognized the intruders a 
flush of anger rose upon his pallid cheek; but he suppressed his 
emotion and turned to Agnes, who, in the first movement of sur- 
prise, and unguarded affection, advanced to embrace her mother. 
But Madame Le Vasseur for a moment shrunk back. A thousand 
conflicting sensations rushed at once across her mind, for as her 
eye caught the self-betraying form of Agnes, she saw with a glance 
that she was in the most advanced state of pregnancy. e re- 
collection of her situation came like lightning to the memory of 
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Agnes. She made an effort to fold her robe around her; and as 
the first astonished pang of Madame Le Vasseur subsided, and as 
she was hurrying forward to meet the proffered embrace of her 
daughter, the returning consciousness of the latter made her sink 
with empty arms into her chair. 

‘ The remainder of the interview may be better imagined than 
described. The astonished St. Croix hastened back to convey 
the unexpected news to Eugenie; while Madame Le Vasseur 
spent the remainder of the night in assurances of forgiveness, and 
many a common-place, though heartfelt condolence, quite lost on 
the despairing listener. 

‘ The dawning of a heavy morning brought no gleam of hope 
to the afflicted group, but it showed more plainly to the mother 
the ravages which a little time had made in her once beautiful 
and blooming child. Her anguish was almost insupportable ; and 
she saw that she but added to the distress of Agnes, who seemed 
overpowered and bent down under the conviction that her father’s 
curse awaited his discovery of her situation. With this feeling 
she implored her mother to keep the secret from him, and to give 
her a chance of dying unbetrayed. She uttered no reproach 
against him, nor did she shelter her offence with the plea which 
his obstinate —— might have given her, even when confess- 
ing to her mother, that the day of his resolute unkindness, on dis- 
covering her attachment, was that in which the despair of Mo- 
nigny and herself led to the fatal forgetfulness of his duty, and 
the fall of her honour. But she now looked upon the past without 

ain, and mechanically made preparations for the future; while 

er whole powers of thought and feeling were concentrated in the 
dread of that malediction, which once riveted her to the earth, 
although launched against another. 

‘ Her mother, to quiet her fears, told her that she would be 
discreet ; and, assuring her that her secret would be safe from her 
father, she left her somewhat more composed. On the return of 
Madame Le Vasseur to St. Croix’s, however, she, in concert with 
them, agreed to make every thing known to her husband. They 
unanimously agreed, that much was to be expected from his natu- 
ral tenderness upon his hearing the truth of Agnes’s suffering, and 
from the strong affection towards her, which was best evinced b 
his wretchedness ever since the fatal hour in which he drove her 
from his bosom. Full of the most benevolent hopes, they hastened 
to his house; and without formal or settled plan, the intelligence 
burst from them, in an united disclosure, which none of them 
could have made individually, but which they trusted he could not 
thus withstand the force of. ) 

‘ Le Vasseur heard them in silence. A smile was curling his 
lip. They thought it incredulity, but it was despair! His hands 
trembled, his colour went and came, he sunk back in his chair, 
burst into a fit of loud hysterical laughter, and would have gone 
mad, had he not had relief in a passionate flood of tears. They 
were the first he had shed for many a day. When he came alittle 
to himself he motioned to the door, and there was an awful dig- 
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nity in his gesture which commanded immediate obedience. They 
left him; and in less than ten minutes they saw a servant leave the 
court-yard on horseback, at full speed, with a letter in his hand. 

‘ With that wilful deception which the most desperate cases 
cannot conquer, Madame Le Vasseur, Eugenie, and even St. Croix, 
felt convinced that the letter contained the pardon of Agnes. 
They proceeded once more to Le Vasseur’s study, in half-satisfied 
anxiety that their belief would be confirmed. They were ad- 
mitted. Le Vasseur was sitting in his chair, calm and unimpas- 
sioned. They ardently inquired what were the contents of his 
letter. Suddenly starting up, with a look of phrensy, and a tone 
of fearful energy, he cried, ‘‘ My curse!” 

‘ Some hours after Madame Le Vasseur had quitted Agnes in 
the morning, the effects of the sudden and long protracted agita- 
tion became apparent in the latter. She felt rey symptom of 
approaching delivery, and her husband hastened off to the town, 
which was at some distance, where resided the physician, who, 
being in her confidence throughout, expected the summons. 
Hardly had De Monigny lost sight of his dwelling, when the 
servant bearing Le Vasseur’s letter arrived. The ignorant girl 
who had the care of her mistress immediately handed her the let- 
ter; and Agnes, recognizing her father’s writing, opened it with 
the eagerness of hope. She forgot for a moment her pains, and 
lost all sense of suffering in the magic of expectation. Her eye 
ran quickly over the few lines contained in the billet, when the 
horror-struck servant saw her sink back in the bed, uttering a 
piercing scream, the herald of a fit of violent convulsion. Shrieks 
of maniac wildness, the voice of mingled agony and delirium, 
burst loudly from her, and ceased but with one fierce and closing 
spasm, which, at one and the same moment, gave birth to a fine 
female child, and broke the heart of the ill-fated mother! 

‘ As De Monigny returned towards home, accompanied by the 
doctor, they heard the terrific accents. As they neared the house, 
the shriek was hushed ; and when they entered, Agnes was quite 
dead. The distracted servants, who stood by her side, did not 
think of going out to meet the husband’s approach; and as he 
rushed into the room, breathless and abrupt, such was the spec- 
tacle which met his sight. 

‘ The following evening Agnes was privately buried in the 
neighbouring cemetery, her hand, even in the grave, grasping the 
fatal letter which was the warrant of her death, and which had 
been in vain attempted to be taken from it. St. Croix and her 
younger brothers followed her to the grave. The eldest fled from 
his father’s house, overwhelmed by the double shame which had 
fallen on his family, and the infatuated severity which had per- 
petuated its disgrace. Eugenie was dreadfully shocked on learn- 
ing her sister’s fate ; but the fears were exaggerated of those who 
thought the intelligence would have endangered her safety. 

‘ The infant was alive and well at the time I heard these par- 
ticulars, and had not to that day received a morsel of nourishment, 
except from the hands of its inconsolable father.’ 
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The ‘ Exile of the Landes’ is also an interesting and 


pathetic story: but we think that it would have made a more 


powerful appeal to the heart, had it been narrated in simpler 
and more unstudied Janguage. The other tales, ‘ The Birth 
of Henry IV.’ and ‘ La Vilaine Téte’ deserve a similar charac- 
ter, and are illustrative of French manners and life. A few 
Vers de Société are added, of which the following are a sample: 


‘ SonG OF THE LANDES. 


¢ The moonlight, through the branching pines, 
Floats o’er the sands with silver streak ; 
How like the chasten’d beam, that shines 
Through dark-fringed lids on beauty’s cheek, 
When timid glances trembling steal 
From thy bright eyes, mine own Cazille! 


‘ As o’er the desert-stream’s smooth breast 
The night-winds from the forest shed 
Light leaves to break the water’s rest, 
It vibrates in its deepest bed. — 
So doth my thrilling bosom feel 
Thy soft-breathed words, mine own Cazille ! 


‘ I see thee not, but thou art here! 
Even as heaven’s lamp, obscured awhile, 
Still lights the desert far and near, 
Through sorrow’s cloud thy mellow smile 
Makes lite’s dull waste bright spots reveal, 
And lights me on, mine own Cazille ! 





Art. VII. The Hermit Abroad. By the Author of the Hermit 
in London, and Hermit in the Country. 12mo. 2 Vols. Col- 
burn and Co. 1823. 


T= two former productions of this lively satirist and useful 

writer have already attracted the attention and earned 
the approbation of the public. (See M. R. vol. xevii. p. 365.) 
He rather acquires than loses skill by the habit of composi- 
tion: for his caricature is less broad, his discrimination more 
delicate, and his moral and pathetic intervals occur more fre- 
quently; while the tone of good company, the ingenuities of 
colloquy, and the urbanities of diction, are more ready at his 
command. He now crosses the Channel, and we have plea- 
sure in crossing with him. In a chapter which would be no 
disgrace to an imitator of Sterne, the story of ‘ The wounded 
Hussar’ is thus told : 


‘ Travelling betwixt Senlis and Meaux, in the short peace, pre- 
ceding the Hundred Days’ reign of Napoleon, I perceived a French 
hussar, 
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hussar, journeying on foot and extremely lame. His face was of 
the maniiest cast, yet uncommonly mild and interesting. He ap- 
peared fatigued and weak; his features bespoke disappointment ; 
and his eyes seemed to say, “‘ I have now no Etat, — I have the 
world to begin over again, a long wearisome journey before me, 
very little money and no friends.” 


‘ « A handkerchief held all the treasure he had, 
Which over his shoulder he threw.” 


‘ Such a man, thought I to myself, cannot be mine enemy ; his 
face shows that poverty will not drive him to the commission of 
crime; and who knows but he may sink on the road and never 
reach his home, if home he have. ‘* Would it not be a generous 
act, a work of charity to give him a lift?” said I to myself. ‘* But 
a soldier of Napoleon!” whispered prejudice in my ear. “ If he 
were a soldier of our army, indeed,” cried my nationality and 
selfishness, — ‘‘ if he were even my countryman.” ‘ Aye, but,” 
suggested humanity, “is he not a man anda brother? Well, 
I will ask him to take a cast.” 

‘ « Soldier,” said I to him, in French, “ you are weary and 
lame, accept a place in my caleche if you are travelling my road.” 
‘‘] fear I am intruding,” answered he, with the urbanity of a 
drawing-room. I had only my own man with me, who looked 
sulkily at him. ‘ Not at all,” answered I, “sit here by my side, 
and put your bundle under the seat.” — “ Helas!” pt fete he, 
with a look of humility which I shall never forget, “ mon Pe ane 
ne vaut pas grande chose.” The weather was very cold; I alighted 
at the first post-house ; and, lighting my segar, I gave the hussar 
one, and insisted on paying for some refreshment for him and my 
servant. He accepted both offers without servility, yet with dif- 
fidence. 

‘ On our road he informed me that he was only two-and-twenty, 
that he had been brought up to no trade, and that he had been 
forced away from his aged parents, at sixteen, by the conscription, 
which almost broke their hearts. I asked him if he liked the 
army. He answered, ‘“ Not at first, certainly ; but, forced as I 
was to serve, I thought that the name of deserter sounded like 
that of coward, and though I entered the service reluctantly, I 
could not but do my duty.” This was said with manliness and re- 
signation. His lameness proceeded from a wound; and he had 
a journey of three hundred miles before him, with the uncertainty 
of finding his parents alive, having been absent from them for six 
vears, and not having heard from them for a considerable time. 

‘ The night came on. It rained and was excessively dark. I 
asked him if there were robbers on the road. He answered that 
he knew not ; but, turning to me and laying his hand on his breast, 

he said in a voice softened by gratitude, “‘ 1am a Frenchman, Sir ; 
but I would lay down my life in your defence, on account of your 
kindness towards a poor stranger.” I shook him by the hand 
involuntarily and most heartily, on which he raised his cap from 


his head, as if to acknowledge what he thought condescension. 
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‘ We arrived at the auberge where we were to pass the night- 
I was weary, and only took a glass of brandy and water ; but I 
ordered supper and a bottle of wine for the hussar and my do- 
mestic, who - this time had got into better humour. The auber- 
giste eyed the former with scorn ; but I informed him (to his asto- 
nishment) that this soldier was one of my party; and this pro- 
cured him all proper attention. 

‘In the morning we were to part. The hussar presented him- 
self before me to make his last bow. I felt a weakness which I 
cannot explain. I hate thanks, and wished that he had not seen 
me go. Yet it would humiliate the poor fellow to part without 
bidding him farewell, and without wishing him a good journey. 
I held out my hand to him. He uncovered himself, and received 
it respectfully. I offered him a little money, which, drawing back 
a he refused, saying ‘ that I had already done more for 

im than he could expect.” Then trying to speak, he burst into 
tears, and scarcely could articulate ‘* Adieu, mon commandant.” — 
“¢ Adieu, mon pauvre camarade!” said I. Then jumping into the 
carriage, I told the post-boy to drive like the devil. These were 
my foolish words, for I caught my eyes betraying me into woman- 
ish emotions. I looked around and saw the hussar’s eyes still 
fixed upon the carriage. He again took off his cap, and we were 
soon out of sight of each other, perhaps — for ever. 

‘ Perish the hand which, when the battle-strife is over, will not 
succour a fellow-man in distress. 

‘ I have a hundred times thought with satisfaction of poor Pierre 
Berguin, the hussar, transported myself to the humble roof of his 
parents, felt my pulse increase as I wondered whether he would 
rush into the embraces of his aged father and mother — exclaim 
with the same jewel which trembled in his eye at parting with me, 
‘¢ Mes chers parens, voila votre fils,” and whether, sharing their 
humble fare, he would tell the story of our meeting, and devote a 
glass and a kind wish to the health and prosperity of his fellow- 
man, journeying on the eventful road of life, who gave him a lift 
betwixt Senlis and Meaux.’ 


Many satirical portraits of English travellers are inter- 
woven, which ought to have the effect of teaching us how to 
travel, and of diminishing the proportion of those peregri- 
nat rs, whose unbending adherence to native habits gives 
such an air of aukwardness to the exported Englishman. 
Let us reflect that the national character, or estimation, is 
made up of many recollected observations on individuals, and 
that each has some influence on the reputation of all. It may 
be argued that those countries, which have longest been 
civilized, have more fully and generally acquired the art of 
living wisely than the nations which have more recently at- 
tempted refinement; and therefore we ought at least to view 
without prejudice the practices of foreign nations, when we 
visit them, if those nations be of more antient polish than our 

own. 
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own. — The four chapters superscribed ‘ The English Abroad’ 


contain excellent lessons. 

In the second volume, a new sort of Dandy is well satirized 
under the title of § An Anglo-Italian,’ whom we shall contri- 
bute to expose. 


‘ Sitting with my old friend Moneypenny, of Philpot-Lane, at 
an open window of the Hotel des Princes, my ears were charmed 
by the voice of a person singing a recitative in a most theatrical 
style. It appeared to me to be the harmony of a female, and I 
leaned over the window to ascertain whether such scientific strains 
were allowed to 





6 66 waste their sweetness on the desart air.” 


There were no vocal or instrumental performers about the door : 
but the sounds came nearer and nearer; at length the recitative 
ended with “a dying fall,” and was dove-tailed into a grand 
opera-air; I looked amazed and enchanted, and was just about 
to enquire what accomplished cantatrice lodged on the same floor, 
when a deep tenor-note made me doubt the sex. Here the old 
merchant shook his head and cried, “‘ Poor stuff, I cannot bear it.” 
At this moment the door flew open, and a fine young man ap- 
peared in a chintz night-gown, his white neck and bosom open, 
like a lady’s, a fantastic ‘Tyrolean cap upon his head, loose trow- 
sers, no stockings, and a pair of lemon-coloured morocco slippers ; 
he had a lute in one hand, and held the door in the other in a 
very graceful statue-like attitude; neither was he unmanly in 
feature, nor in that finish to a male face, (the sine gua non of 
masculine beauty, ) a becoming beard ; but the nudity of the bust, 
the fancy-dress, the studied position, affected smile, and profes- 
sional voice, were not exactly @ mon godt. ‘ I beg pardon,” 
said he, as he half retired: ‘‘ but I say, &r, (to the old merchant,) 
has my Venetian scoundrel made his appearance with the Cima- 
roso’s music? is my violoncello come back from the shop? and 
have these cursed douaniers, worse than Goths, Vandals, Huns, 
Hottentots, or barbarians, restored my box filled with ogetti, dear 
to my soul, —casts, intaglioes, alto relievos, rare books and an- 
tiques, which I would not exchange for a kingdom? and is my 
Signor Segretario returned from his embassy ?”” — ** Jack,” cried 
old square-toes, ‘‘ I know nothing about your fooleries, nor will 
I pay the immense sums for the ” Here the young man 
interrupted him in a contralio note —— “‘ for the most rare and 
divine acquisitions, who must find themselves very much asto- 
nished if ever they sojourn in Phzl-pot Lane” (making two dis- 
tinct syllables of the word, and pronouncing it in a contemptuous 
tone). ‘‘ Ma,’ resumed he, “ scusate mz,” and closing the door, 
gracefully withdrew. 

‘« A Jack-o’-napes,” exclaimed old Ready Rhino. — “ But who 
is he ?”’ enquired 1.— ‘* Why my glorious son, a fellow whom | 
bred up to the counter and intended for business ; my only child 
whom I looked to or to represent me when I was no more; to 
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inherit the firm and to make a second fortune, instead of being 
like a mountebank or a strolling player, or the non-naturals of the 
a-cattle. I sent the fool to Leghorn with a ship of mine to 
ispose of the produce and to get in some bad debts: when, lo 
and behold you! he wrote me word that it would be highly to the 
benefit of our house if he remained six months in order to perfect 
himself in Italian; and I like an old numskull complied, giving 
him unlimited credit, which he was not backward in using. ‘Then 
again, he persuaded me to let him go a wild-goose chase to Rome, 
and all over Sicily and Italy ; and next he got a fall from his horse, 
and must go to the baths at Lucca for the recovery of strains, 
whilst I was straining every nerve at home to earn money for the 
coxcomb; and next he must draw upon me for a thousand at 
Genoa, and for twice as much from Naples, for trash which he 
called valuables. Then J hears of him at the Carnival at Venice, 
and then again at Naples, living like man and wife with a titled 
trollop ; and at last I was obliged to set off for Paris, and to write 
him word that I would cut him off with a shilling, if he did not 
come and meet me immediately, so that I might bring him home, 
and either put him in a counting-house, or a strait-waistcoat. 
With his conoscentis, and dilettantis, his vapour-baths, vapouring 


_ idiot ! and his being cavaliere servente to a duchess, and I don’t 


know what besides, the rascal’s ruined, and I am disappointed 
and undone. An only.child, the prop of my age—is it not 
enough to bring my grey hairs with sorrow to the grave, after an 
absence of three years ?” 

‘« Well, my good friend,” said I, “ but all is not lost; the 

oung man is very accomplished ; he plays, sings, speaks foreign 
anguages, and he may grow steadier by and by.” — ** Why, Sir, 
would you believe it,” said old Moneypenny, * he has absolutely 
refused a share in the business? he says that if I will not allow 
him five hundred per ann. abroad, he will live there either on his 
operatical talents, or turn translator or interpreter ; but forsooth 
he must breathe the soft air of Italy, —d—n all other airs! and 
must have his chocolata, — devil choke the inventors o’t; and his 
iced water and macaroni, as if he wasn’t macaroni enough himself; 
and he cannot exist without foreign singing and an outlandish 
mistress. There’s a pretty turn out for a tradesman’s son! not 
to mention all the money and all the heart-aches which he has cost 
me.” The old man looked wretched. “ His baggage,” resumed 
he, “has half bankrupted me in duties; and he now wants to 
take over a waggon load full, and a fellow whom he calls his 
secretary ; but I hope that the effects may be confiscated and the 
fellow be hanged before either reach old Philpot Lane. What 
am I to do, my worthy friend ?” 

‘ Ireplied, ‘“‘ that it was a pity that father and son should 
separate; though I was fearful that it would be difficult to assimi- 
late the habits of the young man to a mercantile life ; I was, how- 
ever, willing to try, and persuade him as far as I could, and that 
each must give up something in order to come to an amicable 
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arrangement ; the old man thanked me, and I set off with my 
parlementaire to the Anglo-Italian. 


© Terms. 

‘ 1. A demand of five hundred per annum, as pocket-money, 
if forced to pine amongst the cobwebs of the city. Agreed. 

‘ 2. Chocolate for breakfast, macaroni for dinner, with poultry, 
light wines, and ices daily. Agreed. | 
‘ 3. A silver ticket for the Opera. Agreed (after a demur). 

: + Only to be a sleeping partner in the trade. Agreed (with 
a sigh). 

‘ 5. Not to be expected to sleep in town. Agreed. 

‘ 6. To bring over . Refused. 

‘ 7. To retain Signor Segretario, Refused (but agreed to pay 
him off handsomely). 

‘ 8. Not to be expected to see or associate with uncle the packer, 
nor cousin the oil-man, nor any of the city neighbours, oftener 
than once per ann. Agreed. 

‘ 9. Not to be called Jack. Agreed (but the name of Giovanni 
not suiting father, to be called Mr. M.). 

‘ 10. To be allowed to visit Italy once in two years. Agreed. 

‘ These articles were signed in form; the old merchant merely 
making the following observation: ‘“‘ I have brought my pigs to 
a fine market.” 

‘ Having made father and son shake hands, and hearing the 
post-horses ordered for the next day, I took a farewell leave of 
my old acquaintance, with whom I got connected from our being 
governors of the same charitable institution. I rather doubt 
whether the treaty will hold long, but I trust that time may bring 
the only child of a worthy industrious man to his senses. This 
portrait may appear a little highly coloured, or overcharged, but 
if my reader has an opportunity of seeing a number of our coun- 
trymen,, who have resided for some time in Italy, and who have 
imbibed its soft enervated taste, he will witness for himself such 
things as are here described.’ 


Among the new and original delineations of local usage, 
which have escaped the notice of other travellers, may 
especially be remarked ‘ A Pilgrimage to Halle, three Leagues 
from Brussels ;? and ‘ The Day of Promises:’ both of which 
chapters describe peculiarities of the Flemings that have not. 
hitherto been recorded. 

This work bears much resemblance to the “ Sentimental 
Journey” of Sterne, though it is not equal in execution. 
Both attempt characteristic pictures of French nature in its 
more prominent varieties; and both wander “ from grave to 
gay, from lively to severe,” with desultory caprice and versatile 
emotion. In Sterne we have more of intuition ; in the Hermit 
more of observation: — in Sterne, of feeling; in the Hermit, 
of sarcasm:— in Sterne, of grace; in the Hermit, of cari- 

cature : — 
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cature: — in Sterne, of condensation ; in the Hermit, of repe- 
tition. Many phenomena are noticed by the Hermit which 
have originated since Sterne’s time: but, for the very reason 
that he attends to the fugacious, he will not preserve so per- 
petual an interest. 





Art. VIII. Observations on some of the General Principles, and 


on the particular Nature and Treatment, of the different Species 
of Inflammation ; being, with Additions, the Substance of an 

ssay to which the Jacksonian Prize, for the Year 1818, was 
adjudged by the Royal College of Surgeons. By J. H. James, 
Surgeon to the Devon and Exeter Hospital, &c. 8vo. pp. 328. 
10s.6d. Boards. Underwoods. 


HE subject of inflammation being of vast importance in 

medical science, it has occupied the pens of some of our 
most eminent professional writers, and still offers a rich 
field for the labors of the diligent and ingenious inquirer. 
It is essential to inflammation, that the part in which it is 
seated should contain a greater quantity of arterial blood 
than it did before the inflammatory state commenced; and 
hence arise swelling, increased redness in external parts, ex- 
alted sensibility, and augmented temperature. ‘The process 
of inflammation, also, is opposed to that of nutrition, for its 
tendency is to injure and destroy the perfect organization of 
the living solid. During the inflamed condition of a part, 
the repair of that waste which is continually taking place 
throughout the animated frame is there wholly interrupted ; 
while absorption is going on with its wonted, or with much in- 
creased, rapidity. ‘The practical application of this doctrine 
is sufficiently familiar in surgery. Inflammation no doubt 
frequently terminates in an effusion of plastic lymph, which 
ray age and after a time becomes organized: but it is 
to be observed, that the throwing out of this liquid tends 
to put a period to the inflammation, and that no attempt at 
organization takes place until inflammation has ceased. Did 
the inflamed state of the part continue after effusion had oc- 
curred, suppuration would be the consequence. The form- 
ation of some morbid growths appears to be effected by the 
successive effusion of portions of plastic lymph, and its sub- 
sequent imperfect organization: but this is unquestionably 
different from true nutrition, in which no effusion of lymph 
takes place, but each tissue receives an increase of a substance 
similar to itself; muscle being added to muscle, ligament to 
ligament, and so forth. . 
Many 
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Many writers, however, and among others Mr. James, 
have compared the condition of an inflamed part to that of 
one which is receiving an increase of organized substance ; 
and he has instanced, in proof of similarity, the growth of 
stags’ horns, and the development of the uterus mx its con- 
tents during pregnancy. Richeraud has even compared an 
inflamed part to a new organ, in which there is an excess 
of life: — but the nutrient processes, instanced above, are 
altogether different from inflammation ; for in them no loss 
of balance occurs between the capillaries and the arterial 
branches with which they communicate. A manifest increase 
of the uterine arteries takes place in pregnancy, and a similar 
change is noted in the vessels which feed the sprouting horns 
of the stag: but in neither, when the processes are healthy, 
do we observe permanent turgescence of the capillaries. 
These vessels, indeed, gradually enlarge, and become arterial 
branches, while new capillaries are formed to supply the 
place of those which have undergone this change. In in- 
flammation, on the other hand, the capillaries, according to 
universal observation, dilate and become turgid : but no other 
vessels of this description are formed in their place, and for 
that very reason nutrition is at a stand in truly inflamed 
parts, since it is by these vessels that the nutrient process is 
accomplished. Mr. James asserts, on the authority of Dr. 
Hennen, (Military Surgery,) that the hair grows faster on an 
inflamed than on a sound portion of skin: but, admitting the 
fact, (which our own observation does not enable us to verify,) 
it cannot be adduced in proof of the similarity of inflam- 
mation and nutrition, unless we believe that in such cases 
the bulbs of the hair are themselves inflamed. Is there not 
strong reason to think, that inflammation of the hair-bulbs 
would speedily produce not increased growth but destruction 
of the hair? ‘The state of an inflamed part receives a curious 
illustration from those congenital vascular tumours occasion- 
ally seen, when we have at once tumefaction from an excessive 
supply of arterial blood, throbbing, and considerable increase 
of temperature. It would be absurd to say that such hu- 
mours are specimens of perpetual inflammation; yet cer- 
tainly they are nearly allied to that state. 

The condition of the capillary vessels of an inflamed part 
has presented an interesting object of research to our modern 
physiologists, and many experiments have been instituted to 
determine the point at issue. Are the turgid capillaries of 
an inflamed part, in a weakened state, incapable of forci 
on their contents with healthy rapidity; or are they dilated, 
but acting with more than natural vigor? The question is 
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still surrounded by considerable obscurity, which does not 
seem likely to be soon removed. Mr. James has stated, in a 
very perspicuous manner, the objections which may be urged 


inst the doctrine of the debility of the capillaries in in- 


flammation. We have already, in some measure, considered 
his first argument, which consists in a comparison of inflam- 
mation with nutrition: but to go over the others would 
occupy more space than we can allot to this subject. It 


appears to us that all the symptoms of inflammation may be. 


satisfactorily explained, by supposing that the capillary ves- 
sels of an inflamed part, or a great proportion of them, are 
so far dilated that their contents receive the distinct pulse of 
the heart; although their own contractile power may have 
suffered neither increase nor diminution. In this manner we 
shall be enabled to account for the universal throb of the 
highly inflamed part, the awakened morbid sensibility, the 
augmented temperature, and the tumefaction of such parts. 
We feel at a loss to reconcile the rapid dilatation, which is 
observed to take place in the capillaries of an inflamed part, 
with the idea of increasing tone and vigor of contraction: 
but we are willing to concede to these vessels, in some in- 
stances at least, the same contractile power which they pos- 
sessed in health ; while in others, we conceive, this power is 
diminished in various degrees, so as to produce those diver- 
sities in the character of inflammation with which all must be 
familiar. 

The principal object which Mr. James appears to have had 
in view, in this essay, was not so much to elucidate the 
theory of inflammation, or to consider the treatment of that 
disease, as to present an arrangement of znflammations which 
should facilitate our knowlege of their various kinds, and 
lead to scientific improvements in the mode of their cure. 
He divides all znflammations into two great classes : —those in 
which there is a tendency to limit the disease, by the effusion 
of organizable lymph, —and those in which this does not exist, 
and where the inflammation is disposed to spread. This 
mode corresponds to the old division of inflammations into 
phlegmonous and erysipelatous, and sthenic and asthenic. Mr. 
James has said, ‘ The danger of the disease (inflammation) 
being in proportion to the disposition to spread, ceteris pari- 
bus, more constitutional sympathy denominated sympathetic 
fever will be excited.’ (P. 13.) This short sentence contains 
two assertions, in neither of which we can concur. We 
deny that the disposition of inflammation to spread affords a. 
measure of the danger by which it is attended; or that this 
is the cause of the constitutional sympathy. Are true car- 
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buncle and acute inflammation of the knee-joint, both of which 
he arranges in the first class, accompanied by less consti-. 
tutional disturbance, or are they less likely to destroy life, 
than eczema mercuriale or erysipelas erraticum, where the 
tendency to spread is so remarkable ? 

In glancing over the synoptical table of Mr. James’s ar- 
rangement, we have been struck with several particulars, 
which appear to us to call for remark. Abscesses under the 
platysma myoides, and those near the anus and urethra, in 
advanced life, are placed among znflammations having a dis- 
position to be circumscribed; although it is universally ac- 
knowleged that such cases require an early interference of 
the surgeon, to prevent a speedy diffusion of the purulent 
matter. On the other hand, inflammation of arteries, in 
which we know there is an uniform tendency to the effusion 
of plastic lymph and to the occlusion of the tube, is arran 
among those which have a tendency to spread. In the same 
class just mentioned, he has placed aphthe, small-pox, and 
inflammation from syphilitic poison; but, in all of these dis- 
eases, the effusion of lymph forms an usual characteristic,’ 
and the natural tendency is as much to limitation as to ex- 
tension. Distinct aphthe, and distinct small-pox, present 
these diseases in a form unquestionably perfect; and the 
effusion of lymph is beyond doubt the cause of the indurated 
base of the Hunterian syphilitic sore. Many species of cu-. 
taneous inflammation, all of which are placed by the author 
among those that are disposed to spread, do not extend for 
months, and often years, beyond the immediate vicinity of the 
spot in which they first appeared. — With respect to inflamed 
cysts of chronic abscesses, burse, and tumours when open, we 
see no propriety in arranging them with inflammations which 
spread ; for in these cases the inflammation is almost always 
limited by the extent of the morbid cavity or growth; and 
hence they seem decidedly to claim a place with inflamma- 
tion of joints, which Mr. James has arranged among those 
that are disposed to be limited. 

Having divided Inflammations into two great classes, the 
author proceeds next to divide these into orders, and the 
orders into genera. For the basis of the former, he assumes 
the degree of connection of the inflamed organ with the vital 
functions of the animal: —for the basis of the latter, the 
original disposition of the inflammation to terminate in one 
mode rather than another. 

The exertion which the author has thus made, to form an 
arrangement of inflammations, is highly laudable, and merits 
the thanks of the profession: but we confess that our opi- 
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nions on this subject differ widely from those which he en- 
tertains. Inflammation we believe to be always essentially 
the same}; although varying in character, from the greater or 
less power of the dilated capillaries to force on their con- 
tents. Varieties in intensity, and in the period of duration, 
will give us, for species, the hyperacute, the acute, the subacute, 
and the chronic: the first of these terminating rapidly in gan- 
grene or effusion; the second, in resolution, suppuration, or 
effusion ; and the third often identifying itself with the chronic, 
and terminating usually in @ gradual effusion of serum, or of 
coagulating lymph. 

Mr. James has stated many strong objections to the doc- 
trine which arranges inflammations according to the tissues 
that are affected: but he is constrained to admit that this 
doctrine is valuable, and that, when carried to a certain extent, 
it has served to elucidate in a remarkable manner the varieties 
of inflammatory disease. Inflammation is modified by two 
circumstances, both of which are of very great importance in 
the consideration of this subject: first, by the form and con- 
nections as well as the texture of the part in which it is 
seated ; secondly, by the state of the patient’s constitution, 
during the existence of inflammation: — to which the author 
has added the influence of air and temperature, which are 
known to possess a remarkable control over the character 
and progress of inflammation. ‘These, however, as well as 
food, act only through the medium of the constitution, by 
affecting the digestion, the state of the nervous power, and 
that of the vascular system. 

The author’s opinions respecting the blood, as they tend to 
a rational revival of the humoral pathology, appear to us well 
deserving of notice. 


‘ An impure state of the blood exists, perhaps, more frequently 
than we are aware of: but, as it is invariably connected with dis- 
order of the digestive organs, the effects which partly arise from 
both causes are often exclusively attributed to one. But when I 
see persons in whom every scratch festers into a sore, as in scurvy 
or scrofula;— when I observe that the atmosphere alone will 
change the disposition of every action; — that poisons introduced, 
and acting upon the circulating medium, will induce the most 
powerful effects upon the whole system ;—I must profess myself 
to be a humoralist in a considerable degree, (although quite ready 
to recognize the direct, as well as the indirect, influence of the 
digestive organs and nervous system on disease,) a doctrine which 
Mr. Abernethy has himself most perspicuously enforced, with re- 
ference to many; for, although he prefers the general explanation 
of the phenomena of disease by sympathy, yet he does by no 
means exclude the influence of a depraved state of the blood. 
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‘ If experimental research often instructs, I believe also it fre- 
quently deceives us, because we too hastily form deduetions from 
what we deem conclusive experiments. Now, the opposition to the 
humoral pathology has chiefly been grounded on the fact, that 
we cannot discover such an alteration in the circulating fluids as 
would seem to us to justify the supposition that it exists. When, 
however, we see the efforts and the expedition with which the 
animal economy rids itself of some foreign matters, which we can 
recognize by their specific effects, as ipecacuanha or jalap intro- 
duced into the veins, or by their sensible qualities, as mercury, 
nitre, asparagus, turpentine, garlic, &c., introduced any how, we 
must be strongly prejudiced not to believe that those matters have 
been contained in the blood — even although in the blood we can- 
not perceive them. But do not the vital powers quell and suspend 
the chemical properties of most substances ? — Do they not con- 
vert the most dissimilar matters into an apparently similar sub- 
stance ? — May they not prevent these, and others, from manifest- 
ing their specific qualities, which, nevertheless, though modified, 
are not completely subdued, and may still excite great disturb- 
ance in the constitution? — And if so, may not these powers, with 
reason, be supposed to prevent the sensible alterations in the qua- 
lities of the blood, in such diseases as scurvy, scrofula, gout, lues, 
mercurial disease? — And if we are compelled to admit such al- 
terations in these, may we not be called upon to allow that it 
possibly exists in a greater or less degree in many others? The 
abuse of the humoral pathology has led to infinite mischief: but 
if we are content to recognise the truth of the doctrine, as far as 
facts seem to establish it, without, however, grounding any theory 
or practice on that which we only imperfectly understand, no 
harm can arise from our belief. We can never err while we con- 
sider experience paramount.’ 


Although Mr. James has not proved more successful than 
his predecessors in the attempt to construct a satisfactory ar- 
rangement of znflammations, we gladly yield him the praise 
of having presented a very accurate enumeration, and descrip- 
tion, of all such as do not affect the bones and organs of 
sense, and are unaccompanied by specific disease. ‘The por- 
tions of his work which treat of gangrene and erysipelas 
appear to us possessed of great merit; though his opinions 
on these subjects do not always command our unqualified 
assent. ‘The volume forms, on the whole, a valuable accession 
to scientific surgery ; and it affords an interesting earnest of 
what we have a right to expect from the pen of Mr. James, 
when his opinions and knowlege have become still more fully 
matured by a yet wider range of professional experience. 
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Art. IX. Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural History Society. 
Vol. IV. For the Years 1821, 1822, 1823. Part II. With Seven 
Engravings. 8vo. pp.350. 10s. 6d. Boards. Longman and 
Co. 1823. 


We: have so often spoken of this Society, and of its labors, 

that we need not offer any farther preface to our account 
of the volume before us than a reference to our report of the 
first part of it in M. R. for January last. The present con- 
tinuation commences with a Sketch of the Geognosy of Part 
of the Coast of Northumberland. By W.C. ‘Trevelyan, Esq. 
— The portion of coast here reviewed is only about three 
miles in length, from Budle Granery to Iselstone: but, 


‘within that very limited range, a great diversity of strata 


prevails. Mr. Trevelyan very briefly glances at their nature 
and respective positions, with a constant reference to his map, 
and to specimens transmitted to the Society. The alter- 
nations are chiefly of lime-stone, sand-stone, and shale: but 
different modifications of trap, felspar, quartz, &c. also make 
their appearance. A seam of coal, 17 or 18 inches thick, 
was worked for a short time in Holy Island, but was given 
up on account of water which oozed in from the sea. ‘The 
lime-stone and shale, when in contact with the trap, are 
much altered in their appearance; and the former, when 
reduced to powder, and thrown on heated iron, are highly 
phosphorescent. ‘Towards the north-west point of the Ferne 
island, ‘ a fissure proceeds some yards between two rocks, 
through which, in storms from that quarter, the sea is driven 
with great violence, and forms a beautiful yet d’eau, fre- 
quently sixty feet high, known on the coast by the name of 
the Churn.’ 

On the Fossil Remains of Quadrupeds, §c. discovered in the 
Cairn at Kirkdale, in Yorkshire, and in other Cavities or Seams 
in Lime-stone Rocks. By the Rev. George Young, A. M. — 
Some of the circumstances stated in this paper have already 

peared in a more ample form in the Geological Survey of 
Yorkshire, and in Professor Buckland’s communications to 
the Royai Society, but others have been subsequently ascer- 
tained. Thus, some of the large teeth, which were assigned 
to the Palzotherium magnum, have been found to belong to 
the lower jaw of the Rhinoceros. ‘The remains of large and 
small Elephants, and of the Hippopotamus, are limited in 
quantity: but those of the Rhinoceros, the Elk, and the Fox, 
and particularly of the Hysena, are more abundant. 


‘ Among the mud of the cavern, Professor Buckland discovered 
some rounded pieces, or balls, of a whitish substance, which he 
supposes to be the fecal matter of the hyenas. This substance, 
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being analyzed by Dr. Wollaston, was found to consist of the 
same ingredients as the dung of dogs that are fed on bones. I 
have seen some specimens of this substance ; but having observed 
some pieces of bones nearly in the same state, I am not without 
suspicion, that the whole may be portions of bone, decomposed 
in the cavern, and reduced to their present form by a mixture of 
water and other ingredients. No sand or gravel, or next to none, 


has been found in the mud; yet I have procured from it two or 
three small pebbles.’ 


In 1786, bones were also found in a quarry to the north- 
east of Kirby Moorside; and, in 1821, at Pallion, near 
Sunderland. The author of the present essay, having com- 
municated the principal facts which he had an opportunity of 
investigating, purposes, on some future occasion, to attempt 
to account for them. 

List of Birds observed in the %etland Islands. By Laurence 
Edmonston, Esq. — It is well remarked by Mr. E. that the 
Zetland islands are peculiarly favorable for observing the 
different species of sea-fowl, and such of the comparatively 
few land-birds as haunt their woodless wastes. His catalogue, 
which is intended only as a supplement to those of former 
writers, includes 59 nominal species; few of which were 
omg known to frequent those islands, but some of which 

ave been ascertained to be the yoang of other species. Strix 
nyctea, S.passerina, Larus islandicus, Anas spectabilis, Pla- 
talea leucorodia, and Recurvirostra avocetta, may be cited 
among the rare aves of the wtima Thule. According to the 
present naturalist, who has diligently availed himself of the 
opportunities of his insular residence, Colymbus minor is only 
the young of C. troile; C. immer, the young of C. glactalis ; 
Pelecanus cristatus. the Common Shag, in its perfect dress ; 
Anas glaucion, the young of the Golden Eye; <Alca pica, the 
young of the Razor Bill; Emberiza mustelina, the Snow Hake, 
in its imperfect plumage ; and Larus tridactylus, the young of 
the Kittiwake. In fact, the systematic nomenclature of the 
families ‘of water-fewl only begins to assume consistency ; 
and Mr. Edmonston has co-operated with Temminck, Mon- 
tagu, and Sabine, in tracing the genuine lines of their dis- 
criminations. 
_ An Illustration of the Natural Family of Plants called Me- 
lastomacee. By Mr. David Don, Curator of the Lambertian 
Herbarium.— Mr. Don’s synoptical extrication of this family of 
plants is the more desirable becausethe subject has been hither- 
to involved in difficulty and conftision ; and because, improving 
on the labors of Aublet, Jussieu, Ruiz, and Pavon, he has 
enjoyed the rare advantage of access to the finest collection 
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of specimens in Europe; his patron, Mr. Lambert, having 
paid.particular attention to this order, and enriched his her- 
barium with several unpublished species. Having premised 
some general remarks, Mr. Don proceeds to lay down the 
definitions of the order; next those of the respective genera, 
amounting to eighteen, with their differential characters; and, 
lastly, descriptions of the species, accompanied by occasional 
critical observations. Ehagia is the only extra-tropical genus, 
being limited in its range to North America; and its species 
are all dwarfish herbaceous perennials, or annuals. 

Examination by Chemical Re-agents of a Liquid from the 
Crater of Vulcano, one of the Lipari Tilia. By John 
Murray, F. L.S.— This liquid, obtained from the bottom 
of the crater of Vulcano, and procured by the Earl of 
Mountnorris, is quite diaphanous, of a styptic taste, and 
slightly reddens litmus paper. It is remarkable for contain- 
ing all the ingredients of meteoric stones, with the exception 
of silica. Of two substances found in the same crater, one 
proved to be an ammoniaco sulphate of alumina; and the 
other, in the form of scales, exhibited the properties of bo- 
racic acid. ‘* That the waters of the ocean,’ observes Dr. 
Murray, ‘ have some subterranean communication with the 
source of volcanic fires, has ever appeared to me a conclusion 
perfectly warrantable; but the spring whence the muriate of 
ammonia has flowed is a problem of more difficult com- 
plexion. I greatly deceive myself, however, if an ammo- 
niacal combination does not obtain in marine salt. If sea-salt 
be finely powdered, and triturated with a solution of caustic 
potassa, or even with dry quick-lime, muriatic acid will an- 
nounce the escape of ammonia. ‘This circumstance, com- 
bined with the researches of Rouelle and Proust, respecting 
the existence of a mercurial salt in the oceanic waters, would 
lead us to conclude, when conjoined with the discovery of 
muriate of potassa in them by Dr. Wollaston, that their 
chemical constituents are more complex than had been hitherto 
supposed,’ 

Notice of Marine Deposits on the Margin of Loch Lomond. 
By Mr. J. Adamson. — From the existence of a few repo- 
sitories of shells in lime-stone and clay, Mr. Adamson infers 
that Loch Lomond was once an arm of the sea; though now 
deprived of all perceptible saltness, in consequence of the per- 
petual contributions of fresh water passing off, and carrying 
in their train a portion of the gradually reduced amount of 
saline particles. The same sort of reasoning may possibly 
apply to most of our fresh-water lakes. 
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Descriptions of the Esculent Fungi of Great Britain, with 
Observations. By Robert Kaye Greville, Esq., F.R.S. Ed. — 
That the inhabitants of this country despise or reject a num- 
ber of fungi, which form a popular description of food in the 
rest of Europe, is a fact sufficiently proved by the quota- 
tions from Pallas, and the references to Decandolle, &c., 
which the learned author of this memoir has adduced. The 
eatable sorts are almost all included in the genera Tuber, 
Moschetla, Helvella, Clavaria, Hydnum, Cantharellus, Bole- 
tus, Agaricus, and Amanita; species of all of which. are indi- 
genous to British soil. As several of them, however, have 
been found to possess deleterious properties, we can scarcely 
be too circumspect in our selection of the wholesome kinds. 


‘ As the plant commonly known by the name of the Fly-fun 
(from its property of destroying flies when steeped in milk) See 
made some noise of late on the Continent, I must warn those who 
might feel inclined to try it in this country, of the danger they 
would expose themselves to. It has not been clearly ascertained 
whether the species which grows in this country, and in the south 
of Europe, be indeed the same as that which is found in Kamt- 
schatka, and called Amanita Muscaria Kamtschatica. At any rate, 
our plant is known to be highly poisonous ; and the Kamtschatka 
variety may be another species, or have partly lost its virulence, 
from inhabiting a more northern climate. The properties of this 
variety are exceedingly curious, and as they are contained in a 
German essay by Dr. Langsdorf, in Annalen der Wetteranischen 
Gesellschaft fur die gesamente Naturkunde, I trust a concise ac- 
count of them will not be unacceptable. 

‘ This variety of Amanita Muscaria is used by the inhabitants 
of the north-eastern parts of Asia, in the same manner as wine, 
brandy, arrack, opium, &c. is by other nations. These fungi 
are found most plentifully about Wischna Kamtschatka, and 
Milkowa Derewna, and are‘ very abundant in some seasons, and 
scarce in others. They are collected in the hottest months, and 
hung up by a string in the air to dry: some dry of themselves on 
the ground, and are said to be far more narcotic than those arti- 
ficially preserved. Small deep-coloured specimens, thickly covered 
with warts, are also said to be more powerful than those of a 
larger size and paler colour. 

‘ The usual mode of taking the fungus is, to roll it up like a 
bolus, and swallow it without chewing, which, the Kamtschadales 
say, would disorder the stomach. It is sometimes eaten fresh in 
soups and sauces, and then loses much of the intoxicating pro- 
perty ; when steeped in the juice of the berries of Vaccinium 
uliginosum, its effects are those of strong wine. 

* One large, or two small fungi, is a common dose to produce 
a pleasant intoxication for a whole day, particularly if water be 
drunk after it, which augments the narcotic mee 19 The de- 
sired effect comes on from one to two hours after taking the fun- 
gus. Giddiness and drunkenness result from the fungus, in the 
same manner as from wine or spirits; cheerful emotions of the 
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mind are first préduced ; the countenance becomes flushed; involun- 
tary words and actions follow, and sometimes at Jast an entire loss 
of consciousness. It renders some remarkably active, and proves 
highly stimulant to muscular exertion: with too large a dose, 
violent spasmodic effects are produced. 

‘ So very exciting to the nervous system, in many individuals, 
is this fungus, that the effects are often very ludicrous. If 4 per- 
son under its influence wishes to step over a straw or small stick, 
he takes a stride or a jump sufficient to clear the trunk of a tree ; 
a talkative person cannot keep silence or secrets ; and one fond of 
music is perpetually singing. 

‘ The most singular effect of the Amanita is the influence it 
possesses over the urine. It is said that from time immemorial 
the inhabitants have known that the fungus imparts an intoxicatin 
quality to that secretion, which continues for a considerable time 
after taking it. For instance; a man moderately intoxicated to- 
day, will by the next morning have slept himself sober; but (as 
is the custom) by taking a tea-cup of his urine, be more power- 
fully intoxicated than he was the preceding day by the fungus. 
It is therefore not uncommon for confirmed drunkards to preserve 
their urine as a precious liquor, against a scarcity of the fungus. 
This intoxicating property of the urine is capable of being pro- 
pagated; for every one who partakes of it has his urine similar] 
affected. Thus, with a very few Amanite, a party of drunkards 
may keep up their debauch for a week. Dr. Langsdorf mentions 
that by means of the second person taking the urine of the first, 
the third that of the second, and so on, the intoxication may be 
propagated through five individuals.’ 


Mr. Greville then proceeds to comment, in a masterly 
style, on 26 eatable species, beginning with Tuber cibarium, 
and concluding with Helvella leucophaa ; the whole forming 
the most complete digest of British edible fungi that has yet 
appeared. As De Borch’s Letters on the Truffles of Pied- 
mont are not, we believe, accessible to the mere English 
reader, that author's directions for forming a truffle-bed might 
have been incorporated with Mr. Greville’s annotations. — 
Superficial observers being liable to confound Amanita Caesarea 
with 4. muscaria, Mr.G. has taken pains to note the more 
prominent points of distinction. 

Notice relative to the Habits of the Hyena of Southern Africa. 
By R. Knox, M.D.— From Dr. Knox’s personal observ- 
ations, he is inclined to question the validity of Professor 
Buckland’s theory of the Kirkdale cavern having been a den 
of hyzenas, as these animals in Africa do not appear to carry 


off their prey to any distance, but devour it on the spot where 


it is killed, and leave the skeleton untouched. He even ex- 
presses a doubt whether the Kirkdale bones are really the 
remains of hyenas, bears, and tigers, and not rather those of 
some other animals whose races may have become extinct. 
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An Account of Three large Loadstones, one of which presented 
an unusual Line of Attraction. By John Deuchar, Lecturer 
on Chemistry in Edinburgh. — In the history of magnetism, 
some striking facts are cited in support of the opinion that 
the magnetic energy of small loadstones is, comparatively, 
stronger than that of larger: but Mr. Deuchar’s observations 
on three specimens, now in Edinburgh, whither they were 
transmitted from Russia, would rather lead to an opposite 
conclusion; for, when stripped of their rusty iron armature, 
and mounted with copper and brass, their power greatly in- 
creased. ‘The largest, independently of its armature and 
connecting iron, of about twenty-eight pounds, and the ropes 
and pulleys, which might be twelve pounds more, sustained a 
weight of 165 pounds, or 205 pounds in all. These natural 
magnets were brought to Scotland in the same vessel; and 
the two larger having been placed beside each other, during 
the passage, with their improper poles in contact, the weaker 
had its poles reversed. Other particulars relative to these 
remarkable specimens will be best apprehended by references 
to the plates. 

Recollections of a Journey from Kandy to Caltura, by the Way 
of Adam’s Peak, made in the Year 1819. By Simon Sawers, 
Esq., Commissioner of Revenue in the Kandyan Provinces, 
and Mr. Henry Marshall, Surgeon to the Forces, and Author 
of a Work on the Medical Topography and Diseases of the 
Interior of Ceylon.— This singular journey, great part of 
which was performed through forests or jungles, and fre- 
quently over very rugged ground, occupied Mr. Sawers and 
his numerous attendants from the 29th of March to the 5th 
of April; the daily stages being short, on account of the 
obstacles which pressed on their path. On the borders of 
every district they were met by the native chief, with his 
noisy musicians and followers, who attended on them to the 
confines of the next province. 


‘ The Kandyan cottages are in general deeply embowered in 
trees and low jungle. At a distance, the residence of a Kandyan 
is discovered by the nature of the trees and shrubs that grow 
around his dwelling. These are chiefly the broad-leaved talipot, 
the tall cocoa-nut, the erect and stately jagery tree, the elegant 
and slender areca, the dark-green leaved jack, the Juxuriant plan- 
tain, and the silvery glistening kokun-gaha. 

‘Within about a mile of Ambergamme, there is, at the right 
side of the pathway, a large fragment of rock, nearly covered with 
inscriptions, in a character unknown to the natives of the country.’ 


The wild elephants are no trifling annoyance. to the cul- 
tivators of the fields; for they lay waste the rice-crops, and 
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will tumble down the mud-huts,’ to get at hoards of grain, 
which they discover with singular sagacity; while chetas and 
bears are scarcely less troublesome visitors. ‘The highland 
cottagers subsist principally on jagery, a sort of coarse sugar 
obtained from the Caryota urens. On their rugged hills, the 
plantain grows spontaneously, and bears fruit of a compara- 
tively small size. — At Welle-malloo, the thermometer in the 
tent reached 100°. — On the 2d of April, the party encamped 
on the left bank of the Gangaloo-oya, with Adam’s Peak 
rising immediately from the opposite bank, like an immense 
acuminated dome, and covered with jungle to the upper 
portion, which is a huge cone of granite, beatin a partial 
and scanty vegetation. Next morning, before the ascent was 
commenced, the native attendants performed their ceremonies 
of ablution in the river, preparatory to presenting their offer- 
ings at the shrine of the impression of the holy foot; a tri- 
bute which generally consists of small pieces of copper coin, 
shreds of cotton, rice, cocoa-nuts, flowers, &c., wrapped in a 
bit of cloth, and borne in a handkerchief tied round the head. 
On leaving the river, the pathway led up a deep ravine, the 
bed of a mountain-torrent, and bordered with thick jungle 
and large trees, which greatly interrupted the view: but the 
height of the trees diminished with the ascent. At about 
two-thirds from the top, needles and thread, or rather a 
needle and a thread, were presented on a stone to Buddhoo. 
The track on several parts of the superior cone was abrupt, 
and on the shelving rock were cut out steps, with chains fixed 
along them, to assist pilgrims in ascending and descend- 
ing. 

‘The apex is surrounded by a wall, in which there are two 
distinct openings, corresponding to the two tracks by which the 
mountain can be ascended, one by the route we came, and the 
other from the district of Suffragam. The area included within 
the wall is about twenty-three paces long by eighteen broad. 
Nearly in the centre of the area there is a large rock, one side of 
which is shelving, and can be easily ascended. On the top of this 
mass of granite there is a small square wooden shed, which is con- 
nected with the rock, as also with the outer wall, by means of heav 
chains. The roof and post of this little building we found adorned 
with flowers and artificial figures made of party-coloured cloth. 
The use of the shed is to cover the Sri Pade (Holy Foot). This 
impression has been in part formed by the chisel, and partly by 
elevating its outer border with chunam (lime). Its length is about 
53 feet long, and its breadth above 24 feet. The depth is irregular, 
and varies from about 14 to 2 inches. Much of the margin of the im- 
pression, and all the elevations which mark the spaces between 
the toes, are made of lime and sand. A border of gilded copper, 
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in which a few valueless gems are set, encircles the impression. 
According to the books respecting Buddhoo, it appears that he 
stepped from the top of the Peak to the kingdom of Siam. The 
Buddhists profess to believe the impression is a mark made by the 
last foot of Buddhoo which left Ceylon. But so little did the con- 
trivers of the fable know of geography, that even the direction of 
the impression is destructive of the credibility of the story regard- 
ing the stepping of Buddhoo from Ceylon to Siam.’ 


Owing to the superstitious notions of the natives, and of 
one of the resident priests, it was not without much difficulty 
that Mr. Sawers was allowed to pass the night on the top of 
the Peak. The ceremonies observed by pilgrims of all ages, 
in presenting their offerings before the holy impression, are 
minutely detailed. Even the Mussulmans of Hindostan make 
pilgrimages to this mountain, under the belief that the im- 
pression is that of the foot of Adam, our first parent. It is 
of more consequence to observe, however, that the height 
of the Peak above the level of the sea, as ascertained by 
barometrical measurement, is about 6500 feet; commanding 
a striking view of the very rugged country immediately un- 
derneath, and of the trackless forests which extend over most 
of the island. The rapid formation, dissipation, movements, 
and transitions of the clouds, under the eyes of the specta- 
tors, particularly arrested their attention, convincing them of 
the existence of various currents of air in the atmosphere ; 
and some appeared even to have a vertical direction. The 
strata of vapour all subsided during the night, and exhibited, 
in moonlight, the appearance of a white fleecy mantle, spread 
over the earth. The temperature of the air, in the shade 
during the day, varied from 64° to 68°; and, at three o’clock 
in the morning, it was 514°. By descending in another di- 
rection, the party enjoyed an awful and terrific perpendicular 
view, to the extent of almost the whole height of the Peak. 

A striking feature in the moral habits of the Kandyans is 
polyandrism, one woman sufficing for all the brothers of a 
family, unless they should happen to exceed seven. At the same 
time, a man may call as.many women to his bed as he pleases ; 
and, when he chuses, he may send them back to their relations, 
provided that he returns the property which they brought 
with them. Separations of this description are attended with 
no disgrace to either party: but the privilege of repudiation 
is not reciprocal; for a woman cannot desert her husband, 
unless she can prove that he has failed in supplying her with 
food and clothing suitable to his rank. Another sort of con- 
nection is that of a female in her own or in her father’s house 


with one or more males, whom she may dismiss at pleasure. 
The 
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The exposure of female infants, born under what an astrologer 
deems an unlucky star, is far from an uncommon oceurrence: 
but, if the infant be found alive after the first day, it is fre- 
quently restored to the mother, who then consents to nurse it. 
In consequence of a proclamation by the governor, prohibiting 
infanticide, it is hoped that this barbarous practice will soon 
be discontinued. 

Some Observations on the Falco Chrysaétes and F. fulvus of 
Authors, proving the Identity of the two supposed Species. By 
P. J. Selby, Esq. 

Remarks on the different Opinions entertained regarding the 
specific Distinction, or Identity, of the Ring-tailed and Golden 
Eagles. By James Wilson, Esq. - 

We cannot enter on the consideration of the conflictin 
arguments of these respectable ornithologists: but the reason- 
ings which are adduced by Mr. Wilson appear to us, on the 
whole, to be the most conclusive, and to establish the non- 
identity of the species in question. 

On the Natural Expedients resorted to by Mark Yarwood, a 
Cheshire Boy, to supply the Want which he has sustained from 
Birth, of his Fore-arms and Hands. By S. Hibbert, M.D.— 
A few instances are recorded of the total privation of arms 
from birth having been, in some measure, compensated by 
superior skill and dexterity in the use of the feet and toes: but 
the case of the subject of this memoir is still more remarkable, 
since he can write, make a pen, and perform various acts of 
prehension, by means of two prolongations, one on each stump, 
but neither of them much exceeding an inch in length. That 
on the right being well protected with muscles and cellular 
substance, and that on the left only thinly covered with an in- 
tegument of skin, the boy, by means of the bony and unyield- 
ing extremity of the left stump, can press any solid body which 
he purposes to carry against the fleshy cushion that invests 
the termination of the right limb, and thus form for its recep- 
tion a bed or hollow. ‘The strength and activity with which 
he wields his stumps, either in parrying or inflicting blows, are 
well known to his companions ; and Ife has also the reputation 
of being the best marble-player in the school. The extremi- 
ties of his stumps are, obviously, indued with a sensibility and 
accuracy of touch not inferior to those which physiologists 
have ascribed to the structure of the hands. In performing 
the more complex acts of feeding or dressing himself, tying a 
bow, or the like, he has recourse to the organs of the mouth, 
the knees, toes, &c. It is not a little remarkable that, in the 
short space of six months, he has been taught to produce very 
legible writing, which appears from the fac-simile annexed to 
Dr. Hibbert’s interesting account of his feats. — The cases re- 
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ported in the Appendix are those of individuals deprived of 
their arms from the shoulder-joint, and obviating the defect 
by the nearly exclusive use of the feet and toes. 

Notice in regard to the Temperature of Mines. By Matthew 
Miller, Esq., 51st Light Infantry. — The author of this paper 
ascribes the increased temperature of deep mines, principally, 
to the condensation of the air transmitted from the surface for 
the purpose of ventilation: —a simple and ingenious theory, 
which the facts seem to justify. 

Remarks on some of the American Animals of the Genus 
Felis, particularly on the Jaguar, Felis Onca, Linn.  d 
T. S. Trail, M. D. &c. — The very imperfect manner in whic 
the American species of the feline families of quadrupeds have 
been described and delineated, even by naturalists of the first 
eminence, has induced Dr. Trail to lay before the Society the 
drawing of a beautiful Jaguar from Paraguay, which was 
some time ago alive in Liverpool; and to describe the Felis 
puma, from the inspection of several skins belonging to 
Mr. Edmonston, who had killed these animals in the interior 
of Demerary. 

Observations on some Species of the Genus Mergus. By 
James Wilson, Esq. — The main object of this ingenious 
paper is to prove that Mergus merganser and M. castor form the 
male and female of the same species; and that, consequently, 
the latter should be cancelled from the nomenclature. The 
author’s reasoning on this long unsettled point chiefly rests 
on analogical discrepancies observable between individuals of 
the two sexes, among the other species of Mergi; a suffi- 
ciently legitimate mode of argumentation, when more direct 
evidence is unattainable. Mr. Wilson, moreover, indicates 
an useful discriminating character between the adult of 
M. serrator and M. merganser, which so nearly resemble each 
other externally; namely, that in the latter the bill is uni- 
formly deeper at the base, laterally, and the nostrils farther 
removed from the frontal feathers, 7. e. nearer to the point of 
the bill than the former. , 

Observations on the Sertularia Cuscuta of Ellis; with a 
Figure. By the Rev. John Fleming, D.D.—A small. tuft 
of Sertwaria, which the author happened to find on the 
beach in the Frith of Tay, has enabled him to describe it 
more completely than either Ellis or Pallas appears to have 
done. Abilgaard’s description in the Zoologia Danica is more 
minute: but he probably errs in representing the tentacula as 
twelve; at least Dr. Fleming could discern only eight; and 
it is worthy of remark that each of them is furnished laterally 
with a row of short hairs, or plates. ‘The small egg-shaped 
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bodies, in some parts of the branches, are the rudiments of 
young polypi.—In his forthcoming Synopsis of British Animals, 
Dr. Fleming purposes to include this species and S. uva under 
a new genus, to be denominated Walkeria, as neither of them 
properly belongs to Sertularia. — On the stem of the present 
species were found specimens of a Vorticella, nearly allied to 
the citrina of Muller, and which the author proposes to name 
V.coalita,. — 

Remarks on the Guanaco of South America. By Thomas 
Stewart Trail, M. D. — Several living specimens of the Gua- 
naco having been brought to Liverpool, Dr. Trail availed 
himself of the opportunity of describing this species at con- 
siderable length, and of procuring an accurate drawing of it 
from the pencil of Mosses, a young artist of great promise. 


‘ The specimens brought to Liverpool fed on hay, from which 
they selected the moister portions. On their arrival they would 
not taste oats, though they seemed fond of barley ; a preference, 
no doubt, owing to their Spanish education: for the horses and 
mules of Spain will not eat oats, when they can obtain barley. 
The Guanacoes seemed fond of apples, but would not eat cab- 
bage. They were tame and gentle; seemed to love being caressed 
by those who approached them, and smelt their hands and clothes ; 
but were impatient when their mouths and ears were handled. 
They occasionally uttered a faint sound or groan when much 
teazed, and usually accompanied this with a hissing ejaculation of 
saliva.’ 


On a reversed Species of Fusus (Fusus retroversus). By the 
Rev. John Fleming, D.D. &c. — This interesting addition to 
British conchology, three specimens of which the author de- 
tected in shell-sand from Noss, in Zetland, scarcely exceeds a 
line in length. In the figures, it is represented magnified. 

Notice of a Specimen of Larus Eburneus, or Ivory Gull, shot 
in Setland ; and further Remarks on the Iceland Gull. By 
Laurence Edmonston, Esq. — The specimen in question was 
that of a lean male, supposed to be of the second year, and 
shot in December, in Balta Sound. — The author’s observ- 
ations on two individuals, the one killed in the same Sound 
in April, and the other in the Frith of the Clyde, have led 
him to the conviction that there are two species of Iceland 
Gull, namely, the Greater and the Lesser. 

Observations on the Formation of the various Lead-Spars. 
By Mr. James Braid, Surgeon, Leadhills. — The purport of 
Mr. Braid’s communication is to state the facts and reasoning 
on which he grounds the opinion, that the other modifications 
of lead-ore originate in the decomposition of galena; which is 


the most generally diffused of all the forms of that metal, and 
which 
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which will probably be always found in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the other spars, already more or less affected by 
the disintegrating action of air and water. The walls of ex- 
cavations made in the vicinity of galena are observed to be 
studded over, in the course of a few years, with minute 
crystals of the carbonate of lead; and an incrustation of the 
same crystals, or of those of the phosphate, may be remarked _ 
on vein-stuff, after it has lain for a few years exposed to the 
weather. ‘The chemical principles of such transmutations are 
thus explained : 


‘ The lead being oxidized by the oxygen, arising from the de- 
composition of water, or of air, or both; the oxide of lead will 
combine with the sulphuric acid, to form sulphate of lead; car- 
bonic acid (which is constantly present in water) may combine 
with another portion of oxide of lead, and will form the car- 
bonate ; this Jast will be pure, dark, of various shades of black, 
according to the quantity of decomposed galena present. If 
oxides of iron or copper be present, they will communicate to the 
crystals, as they form, various shades, according to their quantity. 
What are called the new minerals, namely, combinations of car- 
bonate and sulphate of lead, in various proportions, can be easily 
conceived to occur from being simultaneously formed, and com- 
bining as compound crystals. As to the phosphates, I presume 
the acid must be derived from the surface ; and what countenances 
this opinion is, that the best phosphates have been found either not 
far from the surface, or in veins which seem to have a pretty free 


communication with the surface, and to have a plentiful supply of 
water.’ 


The principal miners at Leadhills, and Professor Irving, 
who has resided twenty summers on the spot, as agent for the 
company, are stated to have expressed their concurrence in 
Mr. Braid’s views of the subject: which, however, require to 
be more extensively investigated. 

Description of a new Species of Larus. By Thomas Stewart 
Trail, M.D. — This hitherto undescribed Larus, now in the 
Museum of the Liverpool Institution, is reported to haunt the 
frozen regions of the Southern Ocean. Dr. Trail has de- 
signed it Larus Scoresbit, or Scoresby’s Gull; and he assigns 
to it the following specific characters: ¢ Bill strong, and of a 
vermilion red; legs and feet of the same colour ; head, neck, 
and lower parts pale ash-grey; wings blackish; tail even, 
white.’ Its habits are unknown, though possibly analogous 
to those of other gulls. 

Remarks on the Specific Characters of Birds. By Mr. W. 
Macgillivray. — According to the received rules for the con- 
struction of specific distinctions, Mr. Macgillivray contends 
that those which are adopted by ornithologists are generally 
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po ca and fallacions; especially when deduced from the 
colors of the plumage, on which so much stress is uniformly 
laid. The markings of the bill, legs, claws, &c. have also 
been pressed into the service of discrimination; and some 
systematical writers have much insisted on the color of the 
iris. In proving the inadequacy of these particulars for the 
rposes of stable and precise distribution, the author only 
illustrates what the most enlightened naturalist will not deny, 
namely, the imperfection of all human arrangements of the 
infinitely diversified productions of the animal kingdom. As 
long as external characters form the basis of the ornithologi- 
cal nomenclature, the coloring of the feathers, however liable 
to vary from age, sex, climate, or domestication, cannot well 
be overlooked. Its exclusive use may, indeed, prove incom- 
petent to correct recognition: but the same remark may, per- 
haps, be found to apply to the structure and forms of the 
feathers, on which the essayist would preferably found his 
distinctions. His suggestions are, however, plausible and in- 
, emg they may be of service in simplifying some loose and 
iffuse definitions; and, even if partially adopted, they may 
occasionally suffice for discrimination, when other tests prove 
doubtful or fallacious. 

Notes on the Geognosy of Crif-Fell, Kirkbean, and the 
Needle’s Eye, in Galloway. By Professor Jameson. — The 
syenitic range of Criffel, which forms a junction with the 
transition-rocks of Dumfries-shire, is composed of grey felspar, 
green hornblend, grey quartz, and brown-colored mica; and 
it is generally of a granular structure: but some varieties are 
slaty, and others are formed of contemporaneous portions of 
the substance of the respective ingredients. A fine-grained, 
compact, and slaty syenite reposes on strata above that of a 
coarse granular structure. The hills above New Abbey are 
of granite and syenite, in which are included numerous 
crystals of sphene, and a few crystals and grains of hyacinth. 
Near to Carse, and not far from Kirkbean, a principal coal- 
formation occurs, covered with alluvial strata of clay, gravel, 
peat, &c. The strata indicative of coal are here sand-stone, 
mountain or secondary lime-stone, (abounding in petrified 
corals, particularly madripores of great beauty,) slate clay, 
bituminous shale, and clay iron-stone. — The Needle’s Eye, a. 
_singular perforated rock of syenite and slaty felspar, variously 
blended, has been already described by Sir James Hall, in 
the Philosophical ‘Transactions of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh. ‘ The rocks of the Needle’s Eye and the neighbour- 
hood,’ says Professor Jameson, ‘ afforded to the active and 
enterprising mind of Sir James Hall proofs in favour of the 
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Huttonian theory of the earth; to me they are interesting as 
illustrations of the doctrine of contemporaneous formation,’ 

Observations on the Anatomy of the Beaver, (Castor Fiber, 
Linn.) considered as an aquatic Animal. By R. Knox, Esq., 
M.D. — In the course of dissecting two young female beavers, 
Dr. Knox’s attention was arrested by the presence of an ex- 
tensive sinus, or receptacle for the blood, situated close to and 
above the liver; and he presumes that, by the aid of this ap- 
paratus, respiration can be for some time suspended, and the 
animal enabled to remain longer under water than it could if 
deprived of such an accommodation. ‘The existence of ana- 
logous veinous sinuses in aquatic animals appears to strengthen 
the conjecture. 

Speculations in regard to the Formation of Opal, Wood- 
stone, and Diamond. By Professor Jameson. — As opal and 
lhorn-stone coincide in many of their geological relations with 
carbon, the essential matter of diamond, it is fair to conjec- 
ture that the latter may be found in repositories similar to 
those of the former. Opal and wood-stone have been traced 
in the primitive, secondary, and alluvial formations, and even 
in the vegetable constitution of tabasheer, which may be re- 
garded as an opaline secretion. ‘The Professor exhibited to 
the Society a remarkable specimen of wood-stone, eight inches 
long, five inches thick, and eight inches broad, which was 
extracted from the interior of a log of teak-wood, in one of 
the dock-yards of Calcutta. Carbon, in its pure or crystal- 
lized state, —or, in other words,. diamond, — is of more 
sparing occurrence: but it has been detected in primitive, 
secondary, and alluvial repositories; and, in some particular 
situations, it may still be gradually forming. Its existence in 
the vegetable structure has never, we believe, been proved : 
but the author endeavors to catch it napping in the ligneous 
fibre, and thus to make out his case of analogies. ‘ Certain 
woods,’ he says, * which have not the gritty feel of those that 
contain silica, are uncommonly hard, dark coloured, and take 
a high polish; these, I conjecture, may be somewhat of an 
adamantine nature. If this should prove to be the case, it 
would neither be surprising nor unexpected, that such trees 
may secrete carbon in the adamantine state ; which, on being 
removed from the influence of the living principle of the 
plant, would, by the power of affinity, form into true dia- 
monds : —just as the silica secreted from the bamboo takes 
the form of opal, and that from teak-wood the characters of 
horn-stone.’ 

Notice regarding the Map of Mackenzie’s River. By Mr. W. 
F. Wenzel, of the North-West Fur Company. — Together. 


with 
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with this map, which is the best delinéation of Mackenzie’s 
river that has hitherto appeared, Mr. Wenzel transmitted to 
the president of the Society a few detached memoranda re- 
lative to different tribes of Indians, and other remarkable 
objects that fell under his observation. ‘We may select the 
following: * An edible earth is found below the forks, which 
is described as unctuous clay, which the Indians eat from 
choice. The Strong-Bow Indians observed a meteoric stone, 
several feet in diameter, to fall from the sky. It had a bad 
smell, and its fall was attended with a report like thunder. 
The year is unknown, but it was since 1795, when the traders 
first established themselves there.’ 


Observations on some Species of the Genus Vermiculum of 


Montagu. By the Rev. John Fleming, D. D. &c.— As the 
variable forms of the chambers in these species are inadequate 
marks of distinction, Dr. Fleming has had recourse to the 
magnified appearances of the permanent conditions of the 
mouth, and thus establishes the characters of V. intortum, 
oblongum, subrotundum, and lacteum. 


Notice in regard to Marine Shells found in the Line of 


the Ardrossan Canal. By Captain Laskey. — These shells 
were found in cutting a bed of sand and clay, about 40 feet 
above the present level of the Clyde, and nearly four miles 
from Glasgow. ‘Twenty-two species are particularized, all of 
them at present inhabitants of the Frith of Clyde, but only 
below Dumbarton, or where the water is permanently salt. 

From the Appendix to the present volume, or the continu- 
ation of the History of the Society, we select a few of the more 
prominent notices. 

The case containing the mummy, presented to the Museum 
of the University of Edinburgh by Colonel Stratton, was 
opened in that gentleman’s presence, and the contents proved 
to be a female of the Arab-European race, of very high an- 
tiquity.——* The Secretary read a note communicated by 
Mr. Trevelyan, of an experiment made at Hawick, by in- 
closing a living toad in a small chamber under ground for the 
space of more than two years, at the end of which time the 
animal appeared as healthy as when inclosed.’ — A very fine 
specimen of Calamus rotang, originally 250 feet in length, was 
exhibited. — ‘The President exhibited a mammoth’s tusk, 6} 
feet long, dug up at Rugby, in Warwickshire. — ‘ Dr. Yule 
communicated specimens of maize ripened in Scotland, and 
made some observations on the practicability of naturalizing 
that grain.’ — Professor Jameson ‘ exhibited the horn of a 


rhinoceros, found in one of the marl-pits of the Loch of 
Forfar.’ 
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_ From the preceding brief analysis, it will be apparent that 
the communications of this Society continue to attest the un- 
abated activity of the distinguished President and his spirited 


coadjutors. ) 





Art. X. Journal of a Tour in France, Switzerland, and Italy, 
during the Years 1819, 1820, and 1821. Illustrated by Fifty 
Lithographic Prints, from original Drawings taken in Italy, the 
Alps, and the Pyrenees. By Marianne Colston. 2 Vols. 8vo. 
Whittakers. 1823. 


WE are by no means disposed, as we have often declared, 
to discountenance the attempts of our fair countrywomen 
in the species of writing of which the book before us is a 
specimen. Abundantly as we have been of late supplied 
with tours on the Continent, and scarcely looking for novelty 
or instruction when a volume of travels over that region is 
put into our hands, we naturally expect from female travellers 
livelier descriptions of the little incidents which befall them, 
and more animated delineations of the impressions produced 
by the successive objects of the journey. We have not been 
wholly disappointed in this respect by .Mrs. Colston; though 
she must pardon us if we venture to hint that there isa 
certain Class of personal occurrences, which, however inter- 
esting to the writer or the circle of her private friends, are 
not of the highest moment to thuse who read for instruction 
or pleasure. It is highly laudable, for instance, that a lady 
just married should admire her husband; and the expression 
of such feelings is the more excusable in Mrs. Colston, since 
it appears that she commenced her travels immediately after 
‘the Gordion knot’ had been tied: but we were inclined to 
think that her ‘ caro sposo,’ as she so often Italianizes * her 
truly English husband,’ is too frequently and unnecessarily in- 
troduced ; and we have observed in her, moreover, too much of 
that disposition to grumble at little annoyances which is so cha- 
racteristic of inexperienced English travellers. ‘The incon- 
veniences, to which she seemed so sensitive on her first ar- 
rival in France, were such as must be endured by all who 
choose to leave the comforts af their own country, or such as 
common caution might have avoided ; and we can speak from 
good authority when we say that the Custom-house officers 
are not more inquisitorial at Havre, where she was so much dis- 
pleased, than they are at Dover. On both sides of the water, 
they have duties to perform, and it is of the very essence of 
those duties that they should be inquisitors. 
Rev. Nov, 1823. xX We 
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We extract the author’s short description of Rouen, which 
is, on the whole, just and accurate. : 


‘ We proceeded without further adventure till we arrived at 
Rouen, the environs of which are delightful. The broad windin 
road between wooded hills, by which we descended to the plain 
in which this city lies, is as beautiful of its kind as any scenery 
I can imagine. On reaching the bottom of the hill, Rouen is 
entered through a very long and fine avenue, the only defect of 
which is, that all the trees are cut and clipped into as much simi- 
larity as could be given them, to a green wall, instead of being 
suffered to wave in all their natural irregular luxuriance. But 
after this magnificent and beautiful approach, what is the tra- 
veller’s disappointment when he enters the narrow streets, and 
sees the miserable looking housesof Rouen! The filth and smell 
of the streets are intolerable, and I could not walk them without 
feeling a degree of nausea which it was difficult to bear. The 
rain which had fallen in the morning increased the unpleasantness 
of walking in the dirty and unpaved streets, and altogether I 
never remember so uncomfortable a promenade. We visited, 
however, the library, which is a noble room ; the picture-gallery; 
the church of St. Owen (St. Ouen), and what delighted me most, 
the fine cathedral, in the Norman-gothic style, built by William 
the Conqueror. The rich and beautiful effect of its exterior is 
considerably impaired by two trumpery spires, covered with slate, 
erected on the summit of the towers, which are quite incongruous 
with the rest of the edifice. In the interior, two females were 
kneeling before the steps of the altar, but they had not that 
abstractedness of devotion which I have observed and admired 
among some Roman Catholics in England. As we were viewing 
the exterior, abird of exquisitely beautiful plumage, a little re- 
sembling a king-fisher, amused itself by flying from niche to niche 
of the sacred edifice ; we had never seen such a bird in England, 
and were unable to determine its name. Its lovely colours, 
varied and marked like the wings of a butterfly, and disporting 
round the majestic buttresses, suggested the idea of beauty 
adorning piety. 

‘ From hence we walked to the bridge of boats, a curious and 
ingenious construction, from which we admired the beautiful view 
of the Seine, here a noble river; the shipping, and the fine hill 
which rises boldly behind the city, terminating in the avenue of 
trees which forms the approach on the side towards Paris.’ 


As Mrs. Colston’s first visit to Paris was short, we are not 
detained by lengthened descriptions of the various subjects 
which gratify the eye and the mind in that metropolis, but 
the magnificent gallery of the Louvre is thus noticed : 


‘ What a splendid combination of architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, marbles, and gilding, here offer themselves to the delighted 
spectator ! and how powerful is their effect on natives of our colder 
clime, where the fine arts exert their powers as it were ouaee' 
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and alone, (and, it must be confessed, with no mean success in 
particular instances,) but yet produce feeble effects when com- 
pared with the fascinating influence of their combined beauties. 
Our time at Paris being limited by the necessity of proceeding to 
Italy directly, in order to reach it before the winter set in, we 
were obliged to hurry through the Louvre in one morning ; it was 
therefore impossible to do more than form a general idea of the 
paintings and statues it contains, and I shall confine myself at 
present to a very few observations. The exhibition being now 
open, the greater part of the paintings of the ancient masters 
were concealed by those of living artists, an arrangement which 
is much to be regretted. From the hasty survey I have as yet 
made of the Louvre, J should say that the art of painting is ina 
flourishing state in France: there are several performances by 
ladies, which do great credit to the genius and industry of our 
sex in this country. ‘The works of Vernet and Granet are all 
excellent. Amongst those we particularly admired, was a view 
of the choir of the church of the Capucins at Rome, by Granet: 
the illusion produced by the perspective, and admirable manage- 
ment of the clair obscur, is such, that after contemplating it for 
some minutes you can hardly believe the scene is only a pictured 
one. A Christ appeasing the tempest, by Dubufe, a view of the 
Church of the Invalids, by Genillion, and a landscape, by Watelet, 
we thought particularly good ; likewise a picture of the attack of 
a French convoy by the Spanish army, in 1812, painted by General 
le Jeune; the knighthood of Francis I., by Fragonard; some 
flowers, inimitably painted, by Vandael; and Cupid quitting 
Psyche, by Pigot. But after awarding this due meed of praise, 
truth compels me to say that there are many miserable daubs, 
little better than sign-post painting, perhaps inferior to the signs 
at Rouen, which are, generally speaking, really pretty paintings. 
Mr. B. turned from several with disgust, complaining that they 
hurt his eyes. When we reached the further end of the gallery, 
we had the gratification of seeing the works of the ancient mas- 
ters, which were there unconcealed by moderr pictures; after a 
few minutes, when our eyes had recovered from the glaring co- 
louring of the moderns, which at first makes the works of olden 
time appear sombre, we enjoyed with delight the chaste harmo- 
nious beauties of the latter, which, like nature herself, improve 
upon our gaze, and delight the more, the longer we contemplate 
them. There is in them a truth, a reality, a simplicity and force, 
which satisfy the eye, and lead the mind to the most pleasing 
trains of thought. A Holy Family, by Raphael, we noticed with 
admiration ; but here it would be in vain to particularize.’ 


The fair traveller’s journey over the Alps naturally abounds 
with those affrights and terrors, which it might have been 
deemed unfeminine not to feel in climbing rugged pre- 
cipices and passing close to yawning abysses; and we con- 
fess that, although the record of these terrors occurs rather 
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too frequently, we are pleased with the naiveté and ingenuous- 


‘ness with which she acknowleges her emotions. 


‘ On reaching the next post, we were again delayed two hours 
by the want of horses, and such was our anxiety to reach the 
Mount-Cenis before the snow, frost, or wind, rendered its passage 
more difficult, that I agreed to my caro sposo’s proposal to travel 
all night if we could procure horses. We set out at six o'clock, 
under the favourable auspices of a beautiful moonlight, and the 
effect of the scenery of the Alps under such an aspect was grand 
and impressive. We reached the next post, St. Jean de Mau- 
rienne, tolerably well; but we were here again delayed for more 
than a couple of hours from the same cause as before. We there- 
fore, at this place, took our dinner and supper together, for 
we had made no other meal than a substantial breakfast in the 
middle of the day, although it was now half after ten at night. 
After having partaken of a repast, which, though cooked and 
served up by hands dirty enough to make one sick, hunger com- 

elled us to think excellent, I lay down on a bed for the other 


hour, and enjoyed the refreshment of a little sleep, which I great] 


needed from the fatigues I had undergone, and those I had yet to 
encounter. 
‘ We again set out between twelve and one o'clock, and pro- 
ceeded through defiles of grand rocks ; a great deal of snow lay 
on our road, and a mountain-torrent roared along by its side; at 
intervals a few stones were placed as a defence against the river. 
Thus situated, we were unfortunate enough to have a sleepy 
postillion, who had driven some of the party who preceded us on 
our route the night before. He three times drove us off the road, 
and nearly tumbled us into the torrent below; but providentially 
we were on the look out, and prevented any accident, by sud- 
denly calling to him to stop. T.kept the pistols with which he 
was furnished ready for instant use, expecting that a wolf might 
spring out upon us. The black wolves of the Alps are the most 
savage of their species, and when the snow lies deep on the 
ground, so that they can get no food in the woods, hunger drives 
them to the road-side. A few months ago, had I been told that 
I should travel all night, in the depths of the snow, through the 
dreary solitudes of the Alps, I should have thought that night 
must have been my last; and to confess the truth, sometimes ex- 
pecting the postillion to deposit us in the mountain-torrent ; at 
others, fancying that I heard the half barking, half howling sound 
of wolves in the distance, I did not pass a very agreeable night. 
I have since been assured that no wolves would attack a carriage, 
as the noise of its motion frightens them. The cold was so intense 
during the night, that T., who remained outside to guard us from 
danger of every kind, nearly lost the use of his limbs; and not- 
withstanding the precaution of a fire in the chaud-pied and warm 
clothing, I suffered considerably from it. 
‘« At length another fine morning dawned upon us, and dispelled 
the alarms of the night. The first sight that struck me on awaking 
from 
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from a little sleep, was the carriage-windows covered with more 
heautiful congellations, and more perfect in their forms, than any 
I ever saw : we observed various kinds of leaves, traced nearly to 
the-life, upon the glass. As soon as the coldness of the atmo- 
sphere permitted, we opened some of the windows, and saw the 
summits of the mountains Jit up with a deep rose-coloured tint 
by the rising sun. We appeared to be amidst the tops of rocks, 
from some of which a torrent rushed through the deep channel 
it had worn. We saw icicles hanging from the rocks several 
yards in length.’ 


Having surmounted the ordinary difficulties which are ex- 
perienced by all travellers over the Alps and the Appennines, 
Mrs. C. at length arrived at Florence.— All her readers, per- 
haps, will not sympathize in her apparent preference of Alfieri 
to Shakspeare: but it may be fair to copy her remarks. 


‘ The feeling of the Florentines on the subject of their lost 
liberty is clearly evinced by an anecdote related to me by a very 
respectable and well-informed individual here. The tragedies of 
Alfieri, it is hardly necessary to say, breathe the very soul of 
freedom ; and not only the natives of this city, but the Italians in- 
general, cherish for his writings the most enthusiastic admiration. 
His drama en the highly tragical subject of the assassination of 
Guliano de Medicis, during the performance of the sacred mys- 
teries in the Dome at Florence, (when the noble family of the 
Pazzis vainly attempted to restore to the inhabitants their liberty,) 
has been always a forbidden subject for representation on the 
stage. But when Bonaparte expelled the Grand Duke, and esta- 
blished a prefeet here, the latter, not aware of the consequences, 
permitted ‘‘ La Congiura de’ Pazzi” to be performed. A de- 
scendant of this noble house lent for the occaston an ancient dress, 
such as the Gonfaleone (the first magistrate in their former re- 
public) always wore, and the identical one which had arrayed the 
limbs of the unfortunate Raimondo Pazzi, the head of the con- 
spiracy, and the last who bore that office. The exalted sentiments 
of freedom which this noble composition breathes, the sight of 
their ancient magistrate in the actual garb of liberty, fired to frenzy 
the ardent feelings of the Florentines:— before the performance 
was half ended, the city was in a tumult — “ Gridi, Urli,” as my 
Italian narrator informed me, frequently filled the theatre ; and 
again the audience were silenced in breathless expectation (like 
the waves of the sea during the momentary intermission of a 
tempest), till they again caught another glowing and inspiring 
expression. The French governor was recommended to stop 
the representation; but he wisely replied, that it was more 
prudent to shew the people he did not fear them: he therefore 
contented himself with doubling the constables, ordering out the 
guards, etc. Here was indeed a striking instance of the power 
of poetry ! 

‘ I cannot sufficiently express my admiration of the sublime 
simplicity of sentiment and diction which characterize this cele- 
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brated writer, but I confess that I feel more gratification in hear- 
ing them read by my excellent instructor in the Italian language, 
Signor Guido Sorelli, than in seeing them acted. This preference 
may in part be attributed to the deficiencies of the actors ; for 
although in “ Saul” this principal character was sustained in an 
admirable and wonderful manner by Rocchetti; and the same 
expression may be applied to Signora Marchionni, who acted the 
part of the Princess in “ Mirra;” all the other characters were 
so ill sustained as.greatly to impair the interest. The subject of 
‘‘ Mirra,” although managed by the poet with the greatest possible 
delicacy, is yet so disgusting to English feelings, as to absorb 
every other emotion in that of horror, and in our island I do not 
think the representation of it would be tolerated; but such is 
the difference of national character, that the Italians esteem 
this the most deeply interesting of all Alfieri’s tragedies, and the 
theatre was three following nights crowded to witness its per- 
formance. 

‘ Before I dismiss this subject, I will confess that the tragedies 
of this author inspire me with a higher interest than those even 
of our Shakspeare. The latter is indeed infinitely more varied, 
and his exquisitely beautiful sentiments are a source of inexhaust- 
ible delight ; but as to the interest of the drama, I frequently find 
mine chilled when just excited in the liveliest manner, by the in- 
troduction of passages of levity, and too frequently of impro- 
priety ; whilst Alfieri’s drama inspires an uninterrupted and deep 
tragic interest, (sustained by the force of passion, the dignity of 
sentiment, and majesty of diction,) which not an instant slackens 
its hold on the reader’s soul, until it reaches the fatal catastrophe. 
It is but justice toadd, that no morality can be more pure or more 
noble than that inculcated by this great poet. I regret to add, 
that here, where his works are held in such esteem, and where he 
so long resided, the man is not remembered with affection or 
veneration proportioned to the admiration in which they hold the 
writer. Not to allude to irregularities in morals, the haughty, aris- 
tocratic pride which he shewed to his inferiors ill accorded with 
the generous sentiments, or with the republican opinions with 
which his compositions are filled; nor did he with genuine mag- 


nanimity extend his fostering and powerful protection to humble 
merit.’ 


Mrs. C. next comments on the usual subjects that attract 
the notice of strangers at Florence ; — improvisatoris, the 
opera, the cathedral, the churches of St. Lorenzo, Santa An- 
nunziata, St. Marco, &c. &c. &c. In the church of Santa 
Croce is the exquisite mausoleum of Alfieri, designed by Ca- 
nova; and the still more beautiful monument of Michael 
Angelo, in which three statues, representing Sculpture, Archi- 
tecture, and Painting, the work of Giovanni del Opera, Va- 
lerio Cioli, and Batista del Cavaliere, three pupils of that 
great master, surround the urn. Above these is the bust of 


Buonarotti. 
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Buonarotti. Mrs. C. is contented with a cursory notice of the 
celebrated gallery, and we are disposed to commend her 
forbearance on a subject which has exercised so many pens, 
and produced so many critical and elaborate dissertations. 
Little that requires notice now occurs in the author’s 


journal till she reaches Rome; where her first visit was to 


the ‘Janiculum Mount.’ The customary portion of descrip- 
tion is dedicated to the Coliseum, the golden palace of Nero, 
the Villa Albani, and the interesting collection of statues, 
basso-relievos, &c., that it contains. It would be unfair to 
exact from a lady the accuracy of a professed antiquary: but 
we may be permitted to remark on one or two symptoms of 
incorrectness in her description of the Temple of Minerva 
Medica, which she calls ‘ one of the finest monuments of an- 
tiquity ;’ and which is composed, she tells us, (p. 150.) of 
arches forming the figure of a decagon. Both these observ- 
ations are too inconsiderately made. It is indeed a pictur- 
esque ruin, but certainly does not deserve to be called a fine 
monument of antiquity; and in fact little of it (for it was 
originally brick) can be said to remain: but the yawning 
chasms in its vaulted roof, the wild weeds that wave over it, 
the fallen masses which choke it up, the total destruction that 
threatens it, and the awful solitude that surrounds it, endow 
it with an interest and a charm which it perhaps never had in 
its state of perfect preservation. In the next place, its form is 
circular, and it is decagonal only in the interior. — Having 
mentioned this building, which successive antiquaries have 
named a temple,°a bath, and a basilica, we must not omit to 
state that Nardini’s conjecture is highly probable that it was 
part of the palace of Licinius, which undoubtedly stood on the 
same spot. It was evidently connected with other buildings, 
because remains of walls diverging on each side are still visi- 
ble: but the style of the architecture, and the comparative 
coarseness of the brick-work, betray the declining period of 
the age; and the best judges pronounce it not to be earlier 
than the age of Diocletian. 

We extract Mrs. C.’s visit to the Catacombs, and the Circus 
of Caracalla : 


‘ We descended, and by the direction of our guide, and the 
light of torches, groped our way through these labyrinths in 
several directions. ‘The bones are now all removed, but the 
vacancies of the coffins, and some of the inscriptions, remain, 
These caverns, which were pe garne | excavated by the Romans, 
in digging for puzzolano, were used by the primitive Christians 
both as mausoleums, and as places of refuge from the fury of 
persecution. We saw a little square chamber, about ten feet 


Jarge, in which one of the persecuted Christians is said to have 
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resided for ten years. How different, alas! were the faith and 
zeal of the primitive Christians from ours! How should we sup- 
port such privations, sufferings, and terrors, as they, unrepiningly, 
endured ? 

‘ In the direction of Ostia, this subterraneous passage extends 
for fifteen miles. The entrance to this road of darkness is partly 
choked up, and the arch is now not more than between two and 
three feet high, so that the pilgrimage is certainly not a very inviting 
one.’ Near this Basilica are seen the ruins of a circular building, 
which, from its proximity to the Circus of Caracalla, evidently 
_ appéars to’ have had some connection with it, and is by some 
antiquaries conjectured to have been the receptacle for the cars, 
and horses which were exercised there; and by others to have 
been the place where the riders equipped themselves for the races. 
In surveying the ruins of ancient Rome, how often, with our great 
poet, do we feel, that 


‘ « She is as the desert, where we steer, 
Stumbling o’er recollections —” 
“ We but feel our way to err.” Childe Harold, c. iv. 


‘ Passing by a monument, which is said to have been the sepul- 
chre of the Servilian family, we soon reached ‘ the stern round 
tower of other days ;” the tomb of Cecilia Metella. The massive 
strength of its walls, which are 30 feet in thickness, and have 
resisted the force of ages; its picturesque form, ‘‘ crown’d with 
its garland of eternity ;” its destination, all conspire to render it 
an object of high interest to the beholder. But I must confess 
myself indebted to the creative imagination of Lord Byron, which 
has indeed ‘ thrown a sun-set charm around this Hesperus of the 
dead,” for much. of the emotion with which I viewed it. It is, 
I think, to be regretted, that the sarcophagus, which contains Me- 
tella’s ashes, has been removed to the court of the Farnese palace. 

‘ We saw, at a little distance, a circular ruin, which is said to 
be the remains of the Temple of Honour and Virtue, erected‘ by 
the Consul M. Marcellus, who so placed these two edifices, that 
the Temple of Honour could only be entered through that of 
Virtue. This was an idea worthy of the best times of ancient 
Rome. 

‘ We now quitted our carriage, and enjoyed a walk through the 
Circus of Caracalla; which the beauty of the day, added to the 
interest of treading classic ground, rendered delightful. This 
circus is the best preserved of all the Roman edifices of this kind, 
and the only one from which a just idea of them can be derived. 
The remains consist of the surrounding walls, to which were 
attached the seats of the spectators, Some say these were 
capable of containing 30,000 peoples other learned authors main- 
tain that they could only hold 20,000. 

‘ Some vestiges of the ancient bounds remain, as well as -the 
gate through which the conquerors passed in triumph to the 
Latian Way. Now, where thousands thronged, and cars of 
triumph held their thundering course, violets bloom, and perfume 
the 
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the air with their fragrance ; pressed only by the hand of the 
musing wanderer, who culls with veneration the sweet offspring of 
this historic earth.’ 


Ferrara, Venice, Milan, Como, and Swisserland, are suc- 
cessively visited by this fair tourist. In the following passage, 
with which we must close our article, she displays commend- 
able powers of description. 


‘ Neuchitel, Oct. 26.— This morning was uncommonly fine for 
the season of the year, and we enjoyed from the margin of the lake, 
and from the pier, a most delightful view of nearly the whole range 
of the Swiss Alps. In a still remoter distance, the Mont Blanc is 
likewise visible on a very clear day, but I believe we did not see it. 
The wind was high, and the extensive lake of Neuchatel, bounded 
by such grand mountains, with its waves foaming and dashing on 
the pebbly shore on which we stood, resembled a sea in every 
respect, excepting the color of its waters. 

‘ The town is finely sityated on a rising ground above the lake, 
and we passed several very handsome houses in its'environs. The 
public promenade above the lake is quite delightful, commanding 
the charming view which I have just mentioned, so that this capi- 
tal possesses altogether many attractions, at least forme. The 
torrent of the Scyon, which takes its rise in the Val de Ruz, falls 
into the lake almost close to our inn (Aux Balances) in this town. 
The banks of the lake are covered with vines, and the wine made 
from them is excellent. The weather, being so favourable, allowed 
us to make an excursion to the Lac de Bienne, enjoying, the whole 
way to it, the same grand view of the distant mountains. 

‘ This lake is three leagues long and one wide ; it is pretty, and 
its borders are enlivened by a number of villages. It is bounded, 
on the south-east, by low wooded hills, above which are seen the 
majestic Alps. The water being now pretty calm, we embarked 
at the village of Teuffelen, and rowed to the island of St, Pierre, 
which was the object of our visit to this lake. The boat was in 
the midst of reeds during nearly the whole passage, but the water 
was deep at a very short distance from us. The beautiful little island 
of St. Pierre (which has been called the Green Isle) rises literally 
like a gem from the bosom of the water. It is three quarters of a 
mile in circumference, and is one of the most lovely spots that I 
have yet seen. It is indeed unique, and looks calculated to be 
the abode of fairies or enchantresses, or any such aerial beings, 
rather than for those of grosser mould. It was indeed eminent! 
suited for the residence of the enchanter in flesh and blood, 
Rousseau, who here passed two months, which he often afterwards 
asserted were the happiest of his life. Such a scene, so beautiful, 
so secluded, is calculated to inspire those sentiments, ‘ not of 
earth,” which his writings breathe; faulty, as unhappily they are 
in their principles and tendency. Here the irritability of un- 
bounded pride, and morbid sensibility, were soothed by the loveli- 
ness of nature, which seems as if, in this spot, she sought a pone 
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where evil and sorrow should not enter. He resided in the fami 
of the intendant of the island, appointed by the canton of Neu- 
chatel; and if the accounts of his-life do not deceive us, this usu- 
ally morose, unsocial being, in the bosom of this little family, 
allowed the affections of his heart to expand; at the same time 
that he exerted the powers of his wonderful mind for their gratifi- 
cation, in such a manner as to become an inmate perfectl 
delightful. We were shewn his little room, commanding a full 
view of the sublime Bernese Oberlands. 

‘ This island rises with a gentle slope from the water, to the 
height of one hundred and twenty-one feet in its most elevated 
part. The sides are covered with verdant turf and wood, and the 
higher part is embellished with magnificent oaks, between which is 
a broad and delightful walk. On the summit is a pavilion, in 
which, on Sundays, (for the canton of Neuchitel is Catholic,) the 
youthful inhabitants of all the towns and villages on the lake con- 
tinually come to dance. From hence is seen, on one side, the 
pretty village of Cerlier, on the opposite shore of the lake ; on the 
other, the distant mountains, whose snowy summits, contrasted 
with the verdure of this emerald isle, and the bright blue waters 
of the lake, offer altogether a picture of perfect beauty. It was 
indeed late in the season for our enjoyment of these charms, but 
fortunately for us, two or three hours of this day were like sum- 
mer ; and owing, I suppose, to its situation, sheltered by the hills 
enclosing the lake, the leaves which remained on the trees, and 
the surface of the island, were still green, though the surroundin 
hills looked brown and wintry. St. Pierre might well deserve the 
name of Isola Bella ; in fact, the latter can no more be compared 
with the natural beauties of the former, than a plain woman 
rouged, and set off by a gay dress, can stand a comparison with a 
graceful beauty in simple attire: 


¢ « When unadorn’d, adorn’d the most.” 


‘ We were obliged to hasten from this lovely spot, which will 
ever remain engraven on my memory, as the wind had risen, and 
was unfavourable to our return. Indeed our four rowers had 
rather hard work to get us back; for though the lake is in this 
part very shallow, the wind was so high, that there were great 
‘waves on it. An English family, who made this little voyage an 
hour after us, had still greater difficulty in returning, and were 
obliged to wait some time before the state of the lake allowed 
them to venture on its surface. Providentially we reached the 
land without accident, and returned to Neuchatel to dinner. My 
little darling accompanied me on this expedition; as being her 
nurse, I could not well leave her for so long a time ; and though 
the wind, on our return, was very cold, she sustained no injury. 
At night the wind rose so high, that I was almost fearful that our 
inn, situated close to the lake, would be thrown down by it.’ 


High praise applied to a work which cannot of necessity 
have any pretensions tovoriginality, or profundity, would be 
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misplaced and insincere: yet, although Mrs. Colston has 
seen and described only what has been seen and described by 
others, her pages will give pleasure to those readers who do 
not require scientific information, nor profound remark, nor 
elaborate research, in a book of travels, but are amused by 
light and transient descriptions, expressed in easy language, 
though not always correct and elegant. The fair author ap- 
pears to have the pen of a ** ready writer,” and to have inserted 
in her note-book all the occurrences, even the most minute, 
of each day’s movements, and all her daily thoughts and 
feelings, with most active perseverance : but it was not neces- 
sary, nor well judged, to communicate all this to the public 
without revision and selection. Her quotations, too, and re- 
collections of anecdotes, are often erroneous. Respect for 
the motives which suggested the insertion of so much of her 
mother’s poetry will restrain us from animadverting on it 
harshly or ungently. 

We cannot speak of the prints which the title-page men- 
tions as ornamenting this work, our copy of it being unprovided 
with them. We suppose that they are sold separately. 





Art. XI. A Voice from London to the Voice from St. Helena; 
or the Pitt System developed, &c. &c. By Peter Moore, Esq. 
M.P. 8vo. pp. 160. 9s. Boards. Sherwood and Co. 1823. 


T= contents of this volume are, first, a rambling Preface 

occupying one third of it; 2dly, the History of two 
Missions to France to treat with Napoleon for Peace in 1799 
and 1801, by Mr. Massaria; 3dly, a Letter from Napoleon 
to George III. sent to Mr. Massaria, on receiving telegraphic 
intelligence of his proceeding to Paris with overtures for 
Peace with England; 4thly, a Proclamation of Napoleon in 
consequence of the Answer to his Letter by our Government, 
on which was formed the Army of Reserve at Dijon; 5thly, 
an Address to the French People in 1788, mentioned by Mr. 
Massaria; and, lastly, a Letter from the Editor to the late 
Earl of Macartney, on the Pacific System of Napoleon, dated 
July, 1801, with an Introductory Elucidation. 

It is the hopeless object of the Preface to prove that the 
general principles and policy of Napoleon were pacific, and 
designed for the ‘ repose of the world.’ "We must remember, 
however, that he spared the inglorious and ungrateful mon- 
archs whom he vanquished, and raised their prostrate thrones; 
and that all his continental enemies, at some time or another, 
were in his power and at his absolute disposal, had he —— 
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for their blood. Yet he replaced the fallen crowns on their 
unworthy heads, evacuated their captured cities, and restored 
their conquered provinces. ‘ These achievements,’ says Mr. 
Moore, ‘ remain indelible proofs of magnanimity, of clemency, 
and of moderation which had no boundaries but in the good of 
the nation which had called him to reign over it, and in the 
common pacific welfare of its neighbours.’ 

Of the personal and private character of Napoleon, the 
world has now sufficient documents to form a just estimate. 
The publications of Mr. O’Meara and of Count Las Cases 
are, in this respect, invaluable; their authority seems un- 
questionable ; and it will not be denied that the conversations 
which these gentlemen have recorded, and the anecdotes 
which they have related, are eminently favourable to the feel- 
ings of Napoleon’s heart. In his political capacity, however, 
he was a despot: seeking the glory of France rather than the 
good of it; military aggrandisement abroad, with ‘ a death- 
like silence and a dread repose” at home. Every body knows 
how much annoyed he was with the pitiful libels which issued 

ainst him from the London press, and which he degraded 
himself by noticing; and every body remembers, not indeed 
the despicable lampoons in L’ Ambigu, but the splendid and 
magnificent oration of Sir James Mackintosh in the Court of 
King’s Bench, 1803, in defence of Peltier, who was tried for 
a libel against the First Consul of the French republic, for 
republishing those libels. His ambition was personal. With 
‘“‘ surpassing glory crowned,” he 


‘© Looked from his sole dominion like the god 
Of this new world, at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads.” 


The kings whom he created, whether his brothers or his 
Generals, were to be his vassals, and no longer kings than 
vassals: — witness Holland, witness Naples. Had Napoleon 
given to France a free constitution, and to the countries which 
he subdued the means of establishing representative govern- 
ments for themselves, we should have had no difficulty in 
agreeing with the eulogy of Mr. Moore: but, with a power 
and an influence in the world which no mortal man ever 
enjoyed before, he did neither. In denying, however, that 
he was the friend of peace and of liberty, we are not assert- 
ing, per contra, that his enemies were. In one sense of the 
word, indeed, he was the friend of peace : when he had over- 
run the Continent and placed his obsequious puppets on their 
dependent thrones, he was unquestionably sincere in the pa- 
cific system: it was his desire then, and it was his interest, “3 
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be at peace, and particularly with the English cabinet. He 
could have no wish to be disturbed in the enjoyment of his 
spoil, and to put the possession of it into jeopardy: but that 
‘he wished in every independent state a condition of freedom 
for the people’ is disproved by the history of his deeds in 
Spain, Swisserland, Italy, and in short wherever his authority 
was recognized. In the various negotiations for peace be- 
tween France and England, each cabinet was suspicious of the 
sincerity of the other; and, for the reasons above stated, the 
cabinet of the Tuilleries had more ground to be suspicious 
than that of St. James’s. When Mr. Fox obtained the Foreign 
Department in 1806, Napoleon knew very well that he had 
to deal with an ingenuous and straight-forward character, and 
he discarded the suspicions which he had entertained before. 
As to Mr. Massaria’s ‘ Documents,’ — that is, his History 
of two Missions from the British Ministers to Napoleon, — 
they form only a meagre and barren narrative, comprized in 
less than ten pages; and introduced by preliminary matter un- 
connected with the missions, except that it states Mr. Mas- 
saria to be a native of Corsica; to have been long attached to 
this country; to have been so intimately acquainted with the 
brothers of Bonaparte, who were likewise attached to the 
English interests, as to have been called with them, <Anglo- 
maniacs, by the French royalists in Corsica at the early part 
of the Revolution; to have once saved Napoleon from being 
arrested at the order of General Paoli; and, in consequence 
of this act of personal friendship, to have been selected by the 
late General Sir Charles Stuart, in December, 1799, as a fit 
messenger of peace to the First Consul. On landing at Calais, 
and refusing to disclose his business, he was put under arrest : 


« In that situation, ‘ he says,’ I remained, till late in the evening of 
the third day, when in consequence of my letter to Joseph Buona- 
‘parte, the municipality received orders by the telegraph to for- 
ward me to Paris, and on my arrival, I should immediately meet 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs: and, the next morning, came to 
my bed-side, by order of Buonaparte, the messenger who brought 
his letter to the King, to apprize me of his mission in consequence. 
I immediately set out for Paris, and arrived in less than thirty 
hours. I immediately met the Minister, who told me, the First 
Consul wished very much to see me, and that the most proper 
time to see the First Consul would be at tenthat evening. I went 
at the appointed time ; but he being in council, I did not see the 
Chief Consul till two in the morning, when I met him, in a warm 
bath, by his bed-side. The report of the conference with him 
that night I delivered to the late Sir Charles Stuart on my return, 
which, together with a copy of my plan for the establishment of 
an honorable and solid peace, between this country and France, 
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which I had given to Joseph Buonaparte, and the minute of a 
letter from the late Sir C. Stuart to the late Mr. Pitt, will be found 
in the office of the Secretary of State for the War Department, 
as the son of the late Sir Charles informed me, after his father’s 
death, he had been directed to carry them to his cousin Lord 
Buckinghamshire, then Secretary of State for that department. 

‘ There will be found the most advantageous offers made to me, 
in words, by the First Consul, and afterwards, by M. Talleyrand, 
in writing, which, in substance, were as follows : — 

* As, in my memorial, I had expressed, that I had not any 
charge, but to know his intention, about concluding a solid and 
honorable peace, and to report the real situation of things, I de- 
clared, that what followed, was only my private opinion ; which 
was in a few words, that, in order to conclude an honorable, solid, 
and speedy peace, without the least interference of any other 
power, England and France should agree together, not only about 
their private interests, but those of their allies; being convinced, 
that no power, even though discontented with what they might 
establish, would be able to form any considerable opposition. The 
allies of Great Britain were, the Emperor of Germany, the King 
of Sardinia, and the Prince Stadtholder. The Chief Consul replied 
immediately, that he was ready to restore the Low Countries to 
Austria, and accept the preliminaries of Lord Malmesbury at 
Lisle, and to contribute with this country to the restoration of 
the King of Sardinia. — As to the last, the Stadtholder, he gave 
me no answer, from which I concluded, that this point was al- 
ready settled with the King of Prussia. But, on putting an end 
to the conference, he told me, that by the liberal offers he was 
ready to make, he would make the British government popular.’ 


‘ Unfortunately,’ adds Mr. Massaria, ‘ almost in the‘same 
moment that I was about to quit Paris, charged with the 
most liberal offers, came the answer to Bonaparte’s letter to 
the King, and the reports in the London papers of the 
speeches in Parliament relating to it.’ These, it seems, oc- 
casioned such surprize and indignation, that when Mr. Mas- 
saria went the next morning, according to appointment, for 
his passport, M.'Talleyrand not only refused it, but demanded 
the return of the paper in his own hand-writing which con- 
tained the ‘ liberal offers’ before mentioned; and hastily 
snatching it from him, with great indignation, he threw it 
into the fire. Talleyrand was a very good actor, and this 
was a theatrical start, though not very dignified or becoming 
the character which he was then performing of Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. Through the interference of the First Con- 
sul’s mother, Mr. M. at last obtained his passport, but only 
to proceed through the north of Germany. 

The history of the second mission is very brief: 

‘ A few days after the death of my revered and very kind 


friend, Sir Charles Stuart, his son, Mr. Charles Stuart, came to 
me, 
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me, and told me that his cousin, Lord Buckinghamshire, then 
Lord Hobart, wished to see me. I was presented to him. After 
some conversation as to my last journey and mission to Paris, he 
fy pore to me to take another on the same subject. I stated to 
his Lordship the manner I had been before treated ; he assured 
me, the then actual ministers were sincere in their wish of a solid 
peace. On this I agreed to undertake it, giving his Lordship an- 
other short report, strongly asserting, that I was fully persuaded 
Buonaparte most sincerely desired peace, though it was impossible 
we could flatter ourselves (the battle of Marengo, and the other 
very important events which had happened since my first mission) 
with obtaining the same advantageous terms. 

‘ I left England: the 30th April, 1801. On my arrival in Paris, 
Buonaparte sent Saliceti to me, desiring, “I would not go to 
Malmaison to meet him, and to deliver any papers I wished him 
to see, to Saliceti, and he would find an opportunity of seeinz me 
somewhere else.” Some days after I was at his mother’s. He 
came to me after midnight, and taking me aside told me, “ he 
would have been glad to see me at any time, but that, in the man- 
ner I was come a second time, after what had happened before ; 
that if the British government wished sincerely peace, they should 
send you, or any other person with a regular commission, or apply 
to Mr. Otto, the French agent, for prisoners of war in England.” 

‘ On the 6th July, 1801, I returned, and made my report to 
Lord Buckinghamshire, who, in consequence, instructed me to 
begin the negotiation with Mr. Otto. I did, and peace was at last 
concluded, but, not in terms so advantageous and solid, as I still 
flatter myself it would have been, if, in consequence of what 
Buonaparte told me, I had been sent to Amiens, with the late 
Marquis Cornwallis.’ 


The following is rather a curious anecdote in the Preface : 


‘ When Mr. Massaria, on his return from the second mission 
(in July, 1801,) presented himself to the Editor, he put but one 
question on the subject of his negotiations — “ Is it to be peace, 
or interminable war ?” His reply was, “ I will inform you, de- 
cisively, by 12 o'clock on the Ist of October next.” He was then 
fully possessed of the mind of the Chief Consul, he was only in 
doubt of the sentiments of our cabinet. Early on that day, Ist of 
October, he came, and informed me accordingly, that prelimi- 
naries of peace were signed. I found that this decision had de- 
pended, from July to October, on the rising of the Nile. A fact 
confirmed to me by a noble friend, on his return to England, who 
added, that ministers need not have waited that event for the 


evacuation of Egypt by the French, because they had (from him) 
six weeks earlier intelligence.’ 


In Mr. Massaria’s ‘ History of the Two Missions,’ he 
alludes to a pamphlet which he wrote in the year 1788 in 
French, called a * Discourse addressed to a certain People ;” 
modestly adding that, ‘ perhaps, it was the most decisive of 
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any thing published in France.’ The object of it, he says, 
‘ was to prove that the claim of any people to abolish arbi. 
trary power is just, useful to all classes of men, and easily to 
be obtained :’ but Mr. Moore has stated the object of it some- 
what more distinctly, when he says that ‘ internal evidence 
proves it to have been composed for the especial purpose of 
exciting and promoting revolution in France ;’ and he ought 
to have added, at the expence of any amount of proscription, 
murder, and massacre, and particularly aiming at the life of 
the unfortunate Louis the Sixteenth, who is designated as an 
object for pre-eminent vengeance. In point of composition, 
it is contemptible, being a violent and vague declamation, in- 
flated and inflammatory, “ full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing”— but slaughter. We do not expect Mr. Moore, 
who has republished it in English, to agree with us concern- 
ing its character; and the author himself, modestly blushing 
while he records his own praises, affirms that he was compli- 
mented on this effusion of Ins genius, this venom of his brain, 
by many of the revolutionary chiefs, La Fayette, Mirabeau, 
D’Eguillon, Samet, Volney, and others : — the names of Dan- 
ton and Robespierre are not mentioned, but where were these 
philanthropists? — It is very natural, however, to inquire why 
it is republished now; and the answer no doubt will be, 
for the purpose of exposing the British cabinet of 1788. 
It is here asserted, that this pamphlet was not only patronized 
by the revolutionary chiefs of France, but that, before its 
publication, it was submitted to the approbation of the British 
cabinet in that year, then issued by its authority, and circulated 
in France by means of money which it furnished. The ori- 
ginal, it is here said, was delivered to Sir Evan Nepean, Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, for the inspec- 
tion and opinion of administration; was detained some months; 
and was then returned to the author with permission to publish 
it, and with an accompaniment of fifty pounds to defray the 
expence of sending copies to France by smugglers.'— In the 
year 1788, this country was at peace with France; and the 
Revolution, it should be borne in mind, had not yet broken 
out, although loud rumblings of the volcano had given notice 
of an approaching eruption. We cannot accredit a story so dis- 
honourable to the British government on the bare authority of 
Mr. Massaria; nor believe that Sir Evan Nepean, or any mem- 
ber of any British administration, could be base enough to 
give money for the circulation, in a country with. which we 
were, in amity, of a pamphlet that expressly aimed at the head 
of the reigning monarch, (one of the most humane and merciful 
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of human beings,) on the sole testimony of fhe man who could 
write it. 

We are little disposed to sully our pages with any portion 
of Mr. Massaria’s pamphlet: but, after the character that we 
have given of its nature, it becomes necessary in self-justifi- 
cation to commit this violence against our feelings. Let us 
again observe that it was published in 1788, (a year before the 
French Revolution can be said to have broken out,) in cold 
blood, and before any acts of violence or even of exaspera- 
tion had yet taken place; and that one of the last acts of the 
administration of the Archbishop of Thoulouse, on the 5th 
of July of this very year, was to publish a resolution of the 
King in council, inviting all his subjects to give him their 
advice with regard to the critical state of public affairs. Mr. 
Massaria was not slow, it seems, in availing himself of this 
gratuitous concession of an unrestricted freedom of the press, 
to use that press for the purpose of dashing Louis from his 
throne and taking away his life. After having exhorted the 
people of France not to be intimidated by the armies which 
the ‘ Tyrant is accustomed to dispose of at his pleasure,’ 


he proceeds thus : 


~ © Tt will not any longer be with the musket and bayonet only, 
that, in a similar case, we shall be authorized to fight : stones, 
knives, poison even: all, in short, that can occasion death and 
terror ; all is authorized ; all is allowed; all is lawful. 

‘ The more decided and mortal the blow is, the more meri- 
torious it will be. The more sublime, and holy the head is at 
which it is levelled, the more worthy it will be of our thanks, our 
praises, and our rewards. Incomparably more holy, happy, and 
praiseworthy will it be, if it be so directed, as to reach him, whose 
insensible and mad pretensions are the sole cause of all this disorder. 

‘ Penetrated and filled with this important subject, I feel myself 
quite charméd, transported beyond myself, and even inspired to 
tell you, my dear fellow-citizens, that I voluntarily agree, that all 
the blood which you spill, by all the means which I have marked 
out to you, may fall on my head. I make myself, with all my soul, 
responsible to the Supreme Being, for all the deaths and massa- 
cres which this just and salutary work may make you commit. 

‘ Let not the breaking the head of the tyrant, and of all his ac- 
complices, occasion you any more regret, than the destruction of so 
many snakes and vipers. Every man who may dare to dispose at 
his pleasure of our rights, our liberties, and our lives, in whatever 
manner he may be sacrificed, has infinitely less right to complain 
of his punishment than the thief and the assassin. 

‘Do not, however, let the idea of the deaths and massacres 
which I have painted to you shock you, or for one moment stop 
you in this salutary enterprise. Justifiable as [ think them before 
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men, and even before the Divinity himself, I do not, however, 
think, that we can easily arrive at these terrifying extremities.’ — 
- © Let not false pity, and what will be still more unseasonable, an 
idolatrous and stupid respect for. the Lord’s anointed, prevent 
your sacrificing him to the public welfare. He is, without doubt, 
the best offering you can make. If we believe that the punish- 
ment of a criminal will not displease the Supreme Being, whose 
head can we sacrifice, that will be less disagreeable to- him? It 
will not only be a just punishment for the crimes and trespasses of 
all kinds which he continually occasions by his tyrannical system, 
but it will likewise be the most striking and salutary method of 
restraining others. It is, then, a sacrifice, which, not being dis- 
pleasing to the Almighty, we owe to ourselves, as well as to all 
the other people of the universe. 

‘ This very just punishment of the tyrant being once inflicted, 
it will only remain for us to determine on the choice of one who 
can fill his place. Notwithstanding all that may be said, the task 
is much more easy to execute than you may imagine. Of all the 
trades which employ the individuals of a society, we see very often, 
and without being much astonished at it, that of royalty exercised 
by hands the most unfit for it. All its most sacred and important 
functions are executed by other hands, directed by other heads ; 
and history, with very few exceptions, shows us that the sovereigns 
who are mentioned in it, and who have been called the most able, 
have not been less wicked than others. | 

‘It is, then, on good laws, according to the principles already 
laid down, and without their being in the power of any person, 
except that of the nation assembled in a body, to change them, 
and not at the will of their principal performer, that our happiness 
ought to depend. May I simply add, that those, who, in their 
ditferent departments, act in his name, that is by his express 
orders, shall answer with their heads as well as himself, for all the 
actions which are contrary to those laws. By pursuing these wise 
maxims, the meanest labourer will easily become the wisest of kings, 


and he will reign as well as he at first understood how to dig the 
ground.’ 


After these disgusting specimens of a spirit worthy of 





** the high capital 
Of Satan and his peers,” 


is it possible to believe that any British administration, by 
connivance in the agency of its lowest and most degraded 
slave, would have given currency to this pamphlet? The 
charge is made; and for the honor of the nation let it be 
disproved. 
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POETRY and the DRAMA. 


Art.12. The Forest Minstrel, and other Poems. By William 
and Mary Howitt. 12mo. pp.197. Baldwin and Co. 1823. 
This little volume gives proof of true poetical talent, with a 

stronger and more gentine relish for the beauties of nature, a 

greater power of description, and more felicity of expression, 

than we often discover among the poetasters of the present age. 

William and Mary Howitt unite the accuracy of the naturalist 

with the enthusiasm of the poet, in many of their descriptions ; 

and we may venture to say that some of their delineations are 
original as well as beautiful. They are free, likewise, from the 
current affectations of the day; and, though we may reasonably 
expect at some future period a bolder and more correct strain 
from the same hands that have given us the ‘ Forest Minstrel,’ we 
cannot wish to hear a song of truer harmony. 

The following extracts display the peculiar style of the writers : 


‘ At this sweet time, the glory of the spring, 
Young verdurous June’s delightful opening ; 
When leaves are loveliest, and young fruits and flowers 
Fear not the frosts of May’s uncertaia hours ; 
Rich, rife, Juxuriant, yet with tenderest hues, 
Waves the full foliage ; and with morning dews, 
And showers that gush down from the radiant skies, 
To bring below the air of Paradise, 

Awakening freshest fragrance as they pass ; 
There is a peerless greenness on the grass, 

Yet somewhat darken’d with the loftier swell, 
And purple tinge, of spike and pannicle ; 

While vivid is the gleam of distant corn, 

And long and merry are the songs of morn ; 

"Tis wise to let the touch of nature thrill 
Through the full heart ; ‘tis wise to take your fill 
Of all she brings, and gently to give way 

To what within your soul she seems to say : 

«« The world grows rich in beauty and in bliss ; 
Past springs were welcome, none so much as this.” 
At this sweet time, when wand’ring far and near, 
The cawings loud of jealous rooks you hear, 
That late have seen their annual war, and rued 
Tremendous slaughter of their earliest brood ; 
And led with fearful haste, and anxious cries, 
The remnant forth, and still, with careful eyes, 
Watching for man, a black and glossy crew, 


Rustling arise, and fly to haunts anew. 
¥Y2 When 
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When many a migratory bird is come, 

With its loved voice, to its old summer-home; 
There is the martin chuckling in the eaves,* 
The fly-catcher that confidently weaves 

Her yearly nest upon the pear-tree bough, 
Beside your door, and flitting to and fro, 

Is ever present when you pass without ; 

At eve the bat is iedine about ; 

And in the afternoons, so calm and fair, 

The restless swallow sporting in the air; 

And higher still, the screaming swifts pursue 
Each other loudly in the ether blue ; 

Again the wryneck chanteth forth pee, pee, 
From his old haunt, the hollow apple-tree ; 

The redstart wails about the garden wall ; 

And deep and liquid is the cuckoo’s call 

From field and forest, bringing with its tone 
Feelings and scenes in blissful boyhood known. 
For those who nothing have, or wish, like me, 
To busy them, but ’neath the greenwood tree 
To listen in this glorious season quietly, 

To showers that patter on the oak-leaves young, 
And various ditties that meanwhile are sung 
By small birds sheltering on the inner boughs ; 
Then stepping forth as the grand rainbow glows 
Upon the dark, blue cloud’s far travelling shade ; 
And rain-drops twinkle upon leaf and blade ; 
And richly smiles the sun ; and louder swell 
The songs of happy birds in wood and dell ; 
And every bathed leaf and blossom fair 

Pours out its soul to the delicious air.’ 


Pleasing and poetical as some of these lines are, they are sur- 
passed by the more bright and powerful delineations of rural 
scenery contained in a little piece intitled ‘ A June Day,’ the 
opening of which we cannot refrain from copying : 


‘ Oh! hast thou ever wish’d to know 
When most this varying world below 
Is like the changeless heaven above, 
In beauty, -pleasure, peace, and love ? 
Haste thee, in summer’s youthful noon, 
The green, the joyous month of June, 
Far from the sultry streeted town, 
And lay thee in the evening down 
In some sweet hamlet’s white-wall’d cot, 
Round which the pear and apricot 
Twine their green arms, and sparrows watch 
From their snug peep-holes in the thatch; 
And the light latticed porch embower 
The creeper and the passion-flower. 

‘ The morning bursts — all heaven has shed 


Its light and music round thy bed: 
_ The 
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The birds are busy in the eaves ; 
The sun-light dances on the leaves 
That tremble round the window’s rim ; 
And to and fro the shadows skim 
Of busy wings without, that ply 
In quest of larva, worm, or fly. 
Throw now the sunny casement wide, 
In flows the warm and odorous tide 
From dew-besprinkled shrub and flower, 
That blossom round that sylvan bower. 

‘ But oh! thou world of light and glee! 
What soul can ever picture thee ? 
As strays the fond enthusiast eye 
Round the green earth and flaming sky, 
From every meadow, bush, and tree, 
Rings morning’s loudest melody. 
Hark to the cuckoo’s wand ’ring notes ! 
Hark to the lark, whose music floats 
Through the wide air in strains that tell, 
This is a world where gods might. dwell ! 

‘ The dew yet lingers on the grass, 
As down the long green lane you pass, 
Where, o’er the hawthorn’s snowy wreaths, 
The woodbine’s honied perfume breathes ; 
And the wild rose’s arching spray 
Flaunts to the breeze above your way. 
What palace proud —~ what city hall, 
Can match these verdant boughs that fall, 
Vaulting o’er banks of flowers, that glow 
In hues of crimson, gold, and snow ? 
Where, midst the wild-brier’s emerald leaves, 
Her gauze-like nest the white-throat weaves. 
What sense of joy hath ever stole 
From song, or harp, into thy soul, 
Like this, from young birds all unseen, 
Chirping amongst the foliage green ? 
Or, new to life, on wings untried, 
Fluttering from bushes by your side ; 
Or gazing at you unconcern’d, 
Their foes, their perils yet unlearn’d; 
With yellow bills, and plumage fair, 
And down that trembles to the air. 
The gale has woke, and, like a soul, 
Sent life and beauty through the whole. 
One living, restless radiance gleams, 
From quivering trees, and flowers, and streams. 
Mark! how its bright and —— sheen 
Gilds the tall grass, and corn-fields green : 
Wave after wave, the gleaming tide 
Of light sweeps o’er their surface wide ; 
And the quick, dancing splendour plays, 
As o’er the sea the summer’s blaze.’ 
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We are pleased to add that the authors of such lmes as these 
are to be added to the list of those Friends, who have lately ven- 
tured to diffuse the graces and amenity of poetry over the severer 
spiritual graces of the mind, and the more silent musings of the 
Meeting. When they inquire, in their preface, ‘Is there any 
department of literature, which may be eultivated and employed 
by any good Christian, which cannot be tolerated in a Friend ?” 
we boldly venture to say there is not; and we cordially advise 
them to acknowlege and to act on this article of faith. 


Art.13. The Proud Shepherd's Tragedy; a scenic Poem, in 
18 Scenes. Edited by Joseph Downes; to which are added, 
Fragments of a Correspondence, and Poems. 8vo. 9s. Boards. 
Hurst and Co. 1823. 

The editor of these poems deprecates with great earnestness 
the severe decrees of criticism, by urging the circumstances under 
which they were written: for they are the productions, it seems, 
of an unhappy man, labouring under an affliction which intitles 
him to the sympathy of every compassionate bosom. It may be 
best, however, to permit Mr. Downes to state his own reasons for 
ushering this volume into the world. 

‘ They are as follows: First, he (the editor) considers, that as 
written prior to the appearance of some great poetic leaders, 
whose ‘* supreme dominion” almost compels involuntary imitation 
in followers — as the outpourings of a man who knew nothing of 
schools of poetry —read few modern books — but formed his 
own style by his own emotions, really writing for himself — these 
effusions of a recluse may possess a sort of curious interest, even 
distinct from what merit they may intrinsically bear. Secondly, 
he may be permitted to avow the weak wishes of a friend, toward 
an unhappy friend, in a sort of suspended existence from mental 
malady. He would fain test his pretensions to the character of a 
poet of the passions, during that suspension, in the fond hope of 
surprising his convalescence — should it ever occur — with the 
cheering voice of public acknowledgment, of that once-cherished 
ambition he had almost ceased to confess to himself. Lastly, and 
what is most to the purpose, the editor has some ground for be- 
lieving that such freshness, raciness, or strong stamp, as intense 
real feeling, with too real occasion, may impart to poetry, will be 
found herein, inasmuch as the author, no less than his shepherd- 
hero, suffered. 

‘ A catastrophe, which, several years ago, drew public curiosity 
rather intensely round the mysterious fate of a very young and 
very amiable female, (which curiosity, as unsatisfied, quickly dis- 
missed the poor victim to total oblivion, up to this hour,) the 
editor has suspected to have been connected with the man, (or 
poet, if the world will allow him that title,) whose writings are in 
his hands; and who desired, if ever known to the public, to be 
ever known only by the name of Perditus. Whether Perdita was 
this unfortunate lady, or the mere “ coinage of the brain,” he has, 
however, no real grounds for forming any positive opinion. This 
only is sure, that he (the author) watched, for a very long _ 
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the results of that melancholy incident, which involved a possi- 
bility of fearful injustice, (indeed years after its being forgotten by 
the world,)— and, perhaps, such watch and interest’ might be 
merely the attraction of any dismal mystery for his morbid state 
of mental excitement. Of this the editor may be allowed to say, 
that he is morally certain — if it were as he suspected — and had 
there arisen results — or could any good possibly have occurred 
from publicity, beyond gratifying lewd and idle curiosity — in any 
such case, that publicity would have been given, in spite of any, 
even the most solemn pledges to privacy. Indeed these only (not 
any fear or danger) existed to withhold it ; were these suspicions 
not, indeed, conceits only of his friend the editor.’ 

All this is very sad, and very obscure : but we think that it 
does not amount to a good and sufficient reason for swelling the 
catalogue of published books; and, above all, for adding to the 
immense multitude of poetical monsters, whose countless swarms 
buz, crawl, and creep in every direction around us. We were 
somewhat suspicious of the rectitude of Mr. Downes’s taste, from 
the style of his advertisement; and we became more than suspi- 
cious of it when we found him to be the instrument of dragging 


into day along poem called Perditus to Perdita, beginning with 
such lines as these. 


‘ One blessing of the mind unblest, 
The shady, haunted poet’s mind — 
The wild, the dreary, the possest — 
To this world lost, the future blind ! 
Muse! Inspiration — of the heart 
Mysterious voice! Whate’er thou art, 
Toy of the crowd, admired by them, 
Or spurn’d, as by a child a gem — 
Blindly whichever — but to him 
Whose life’s a sleep, or bright or dim, 
Thou friendly meteor of this valley — 
Wild yet soft-beam’d — though wandering, blest — 
Leading him stilly, gradually 
Down — down to his everlasting rest, 
By the world’s unfrequented green 
Ways, home again to earth — serene 
Star of a soul, where all has been 
Deep darkness, that soul thanks thee for 
One beam! a star or meteor, 

Still blessed be the hour it shined 
Forth on the blackness roll’d behind.’ 


We have, in the strict discharge of our duty, read through 
‘ The Shepherd’s Tragedy ;’ which is “ such stuff as dreams are 
made of ;” but we may often discover in it a wild energetic strain 
of thought, though involved in a cloudy chaotic mountain of 
words, as in the following lines : 


‘ Woe to the sceptic, woe! for other 
Mourners there is both help and hope: 
Y 4 Below 
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Below the warm hand of a brother, 
Eyes to weep with them, hearts to ope 
To them — a voice from the heavens above, 
( How far off, or how faint, soe’er,) 
As of a father in his love 
Calling ; to those who dream they hear, 
Enough that dream alone to cheer ; 
Such dreamer, like a shipwreck’d man, 
Whom. those around help all they can, 
While one unseen upon the beach 
Through the thick fog continually 
Is heard, crying — “ Persist and reach! 
The lost are here!” well, well may rally 
Body and soul to fight the wave ! 
Yes — other mourners in this valley 
Of tears, have all to make them brave 
In the dread advent of the grave. 

‘ But for the infidel — woe, woe 
Past — future — now — above — below ! 
The lover lone-— child fatherless — 
Sick helpless — heir a beggar — left, 
Some bless, all pity; but none bless 
Him everlastingly bereft, 
Him who has lost a kingdom, even 
His Father’s — his high heirdom’s hope, 
Orphan’d of God, beggar’d of heaven, 
In ever-parted love to grope 
Out death alone ; than death-sick worse, 
Heart-sick, and lost — lost the heart’s nurse — 
Lost hope of ever finding more ! 
Him fainting, prostrate, all pass o’er, 
Imputing as his crime his curse! 
Him, blind ‘neath all those sorrows groping, 
Fools doubt, and hypocrites revile, 
Crying, — “ Go, wicked,” for not hoping !" 


To justify our opinion that these poems are to be considered 
and pitied as the @gri somnia, we extract a sonnet, the meaning 
of which we must request the editor to interpret. 

* Ah! welcomer as by the world rejected ! 

Ah! dearer here as by some hearts neglected ! 

And thou, my playfellow ? dost thou pass dim, 

In that pale cavalcade, dumb, sweeping, grim 

O’er my mind’s twilight hour — pass, and no more ? 

Not one laugh more — not one sad notice — not 

One glance to say, it is not all forgot 

That was between us? Spite of fate, before, 

Through change and chance, we forc’d a meeting yet; 

Still found ourselves together, talking o’er 

Youth’s ardent aims, still pleas’d and smiling met ! — 

Now, never more ! — Could life like death forget ! 

Them, them Thought wakes—ihou cry'st to Thought; each haunt, 
Waking a life-long miserable want !’ ‘ 
rt. 
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Art. 14. Mary Stuart. By Miss Macauley. 8vo. pp. 138. 
7s. stitched. Sherwood and Co. 1823. 

Avowedly written for the purpose of a ‘histrionic delineation’ 
of the character of the heroine, this production is announced, 
with some truth, as a novelty in our dramatic literature. As we 
are without any existing models in this untried path, excepting 
Mrs. Siddons’s admirable readings, we cannot judge what effect 
might be produced by a genuine master of the passions, in recit- 
ations unsupported by scenic splendor, dialogue, and action. 
Neither can we calculate on the degree of interest which was 
elicited in the present instance ; although we trust that the lady's 
audience may have reaped more pleasure from such an exhibition 
of this mixed species of dramatic and historical composition, than 
her readers are likely to find in perusing the poem. We can 
easily appreciate the charm of a similar delineation of the passions, 
brought out in one short and definite effort, recommended by the 
voice and accomplished manners of a Mrs. Barclay, and seconded 
by the glowing effusions of Collins or of Moore: but the attempt, 
we think, to throw the whole history of an individual into dramatic 
recitation is equally injudicious and unavailing, however respect- 
able the performance of the task may be. Such a plan combines 
many of the disadvantages belonging to each style of composition, 
while it comprehends very few of their excellences ; and it forms 
altogether a medley of descriptive, narrative, and dramatic writ- 
ing, by no means so attractive as any of them may be found in their 
distinct character. Accordingly, though Miss M. has very toler- 
ably executed her task, seldom falling below and as seldom rising 
above mediocrity, we dare not venture to encourage her in the new 
career which she appears to have chalked out for herself: but we 
sincerely hope that the degree of judgment, which would appear 
to have dictated the following words in her preface, will be allowed 
to influence the writer’s taste in her future efforts : — ‘ To realize 
such a plan requires a peculiar combination of ability, aided by a 
peculiar combination of circumstances.’ She adds that ‘ the 
design is hazardous :’ but we cannot go along with her when she 
continues, ‘ it is worth the hazard.’ Still it is only justice to re- 
mark that the poem contains several very pleasing and poetic 
passages, with a few beautiful incidents and situations, by no 


means feebly treated. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art.15. An Appeal to the People of Great Britain on the Sulject 
of confederated Greece. By Thomas Lord Erskine. 8vo. 
Pamphlet. Whittakers. 1823. 

-The little tract, of which we have just given the title-page, 
was scarcely in our hands when the melancholy intelligence 
reached us that its noble author was no more! We must claim 
the liberty, for a moment or two, of suspending the ordinary 
course of our critical labours, in order to express (feebly, indeed, 
and inadequately) our regret for the loss of this venerable patriot 


and indefatigable champion of the rights and freedom of mankind. 
n 
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In one sense, the death of a man full of years, and who had 
already done so much in his generation towards improving the 
moral and social happiness of his country, cannot be said to be 
immature: “suis multoimmaturam mortem haud sibi et patrie:” 
but, when we recollect that Lord Erskine was so lately enjoying 
agreen and vigorous old age, which had scarcely dimmed the 
brightness of his eloquence, and most assuredly had not enfeebled 
the activity and enthusiasm of his mind, we are made to feel that 
the blew, which sooner or later comes to all, has in this instance 
been untimely. Yet it consoles us to observe, in the closing 
period of his life, that dignified consistency with his opening 
career which constitutes the character of the truly great: for 
in this his almost posthumous address to the public, we see him 
engaged in the same manly conflict against tyranny and oppression 
which called forth the first efforts of his indignant eloquence, 
and appealing to the same generous and exalted principles which 
his whole public life has defended and illustrated. 

As a distinguished member of the British Bar, he will be long 
remembered ; for he may be said to have conferred on the forensic 
style of English oratory an honor which did not before belong to 
it. Acuteness, sound and solid reasoning, precision, and even 
rhetorical elegance, were not indeed wanting to it; and Yorke, 
Pratt, and Murray, had each shewn how the severity of legal 
argument might be relieved not only by the graces of classical 
diction, but sometimes by the play of a lively fancy. It was not, 
however, till Mr. Erskine appeared, that the eloquence of the 
Bar appeared capable of much higher efforts. In a few sentences, 
he was enabled to produce an effect on the minds of the jury, which 
the insinuation and address of the most finished advocate would 
scarcely have wrought by the most elaborate and studied discourse: 
-—the manner, the gesture, and the tone of the speaker were 
resistless, and stormed at will the bosoms of his auditors. Those 
who have heard him on great occasions will never forget that 
keenness of rebuke, or that appalling strength of denunciation, 
which pursued vice and corruption, and dragged them from their 
hiding-places; which unveiled hypocrisy and cunning ; and which 
exposed perjury and prevarication to scorn and contempt. His 
defence of Captain Bailey, and his speech for Lord George Gor- 
don, are among the recorded specimens of his excellence in this 
branch of his art: but those, whose professional duties have 
given them opportunities of witnessing the daily exercise of his 
powers, will call to mind still higher instances than these. 

The independence of the Bar is not the least of our civil 
securities, and it owed almost its existence to the virtue and 
courage of Mr. Erskine. . It was his fate to be thrown into fre- 
quent contests with the Court, and on those occasions poreen | 
when questions of the highest constitutional import were agitated. 
Then it was that, without the slightest departure on the one 
hand from the courtesy of a gentleman, or the respectful de- 
meanor which is due to those who. preside at our tribunals, but 
on the other hand wholly unawed by threats and frowns, he pro, 
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ceeded in the fearless discharge of a duty which, though of the 
most sacred kind, has not unfrequently been betrayed by. the 
hesitation or the timidity of Counsel. His reply to a well- 
known threat of Mr. Justice Buller, on the trial of the Dean 
of St. Asaph for the hbel written by Sir William Jones, is too 
well known to be quoted. How gratifying it is to add that this 
intrepidity never drew down on him the ill-will of those under 
whom he practised! It is a matter of notoriety, for instance, 
that the late Lord Kenyon, who was far from being indisposed 
even to a severe exercise of his authority, was accustomed to 
speak of Erskine with the tenderness and affection of a parent ; 
and even in those bickerings which occasionally broke out between 
them, tears were sometimes observed stealing down the cheeks of 
that venerable though irritable Judge. 

An imperishable monument to the fame of Lord Erskine exists 
in the declaratory act commonly called Mr. Fox’s Bill, concerning. 
the law of libels: while in the great cases of the King v. the 
Dean of St. Asaph, and the King v. Stockdale, he rescued the 
province of juries from the usurpation of the court, and pioneered 
(as it were) the way for the act introduced by the great consti- 
tutional senator whom we have just named. His beautiful speeches 
in actions for adultery rendered the court of King’s Bench, for 
the time, a moral school ; and the dearest of all human connections 
seemed to gain additional sanction, and to derive new security, 
from the animated invectives with which he lashed the destroyers 
of domestic virtue. As the head of the profession, he was alike 
watchful of its privileges and observant of its decorums ; and it 
was in a great degree trom the influence of his example, that the 
calling of a lawyer was liberalized, and its exercise deemed in- 
separable from the character of a gentleman. When he was 
appointed to the seals, therefore, his departure from the Bar was 
the greatest loss which it had ever sustained. In such a profession, 
a finished gentleman is not at all times easily supplied. 

We have been detained by this short tribute, which we could 
not in justice to our own feelings deny to one of the most perse- 
vering and consistent friends of the freedom of the press, as well 
as of the other privileges inherent in the British constitution, 
from more immediately noticing the little piece before us; which 
is valuable as being the last words of a patriot in behalf of a cause 
that lay the nearest to his heart. His ‘ Appeal’ exhorts the 
people of Great Britain to contribute their aid to the cause of the 
Greeks ; and it scarcely falls short, in energy and earnestness, of 
many of the earliest among his efforts to redeem his fellow- 
creatures from oppression. We cite the concluding part of it, 
sincerely hoping that its manly and elevated sentiments will find 
an echo in every bosom. 

‘ The Multitude, (still speaking of them in my sense of the 
word,) with the assistance of the superiors whom they trust in, 
can alone act with any adequate effect in this great Christian 
cause. I can no otherwise reach them but by what I am now 
writing, and I address them from the bottom of my se 
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know from experience, how universally and how speedily any dan- 
ger to the religious world may be circulated and repelled ; I only 
pass by a more distinct allusion to it, and-the expression of my 
grateful remembrance of a confidence once reposed in me, lest I 
should be charged with a wish to create disunion when all are 
sincerely united in Christian charities, and are at peace. —1 write 
with confidence to the whole people of this land, but more espe- 
cially to the clergy of the established church, and to the numerous 
members of those religious congregations, who, though differing 
from them in some doctrinal expositions of Scripture, as the laws: 
recognise and sanction such differences, are yet sincerely united 
in performing the duties of Christian teachers, and in maintaining, 
by their instructions and in their lives, the innumerable benefits 
which follow from the Christian faith. 

‘ For my own part, I pretend to no superior sanctity: on the 
contrary, though born of parents and of a family in all times emi- 
nently religious, 1 am fully conscious of many errors and imper- 
fections; but I can affirm with truth, that no man was ever more 
deeply impressed with the truths and the value of Divine Revelation, 
as throughout this nation the Scriptures are in all essentials inter- 
preted, and as far as relates to the feelings of humanity which I 
now seek to awaken in others. I cannot charge myself with indif- 
ference to the wrongs of any human being, or even to the sufferings 
of the most helpless creature that crawls upon the earth to whom 
God has given life. 

‘ Nothing now remains but the consideration of the best means 
of giving effect to what a// must wish to do. 

‘ In every city, town, and village in Great Britain, there are, 
besides the presence and active offices of many pious and learned 
persons of the national church, numerous societies for Christian 
worship, superintended by many sincere, zealous, and enlightened 
men. Under the influence of all such classes, the Bible has been 
published in almost every living tongue; and the same small mites 
that have raised this immortal monument, the raising of which will 
be remembered and rewarded when all hwnan works of art and 
science have returned to the dust, might, under the same patronage 
and in the same manner collected, without even being felt, com- 
plete the deliverance of the confederated Greeks: and if this be 
so, what is it that would be accomplished? I take upon me con- 
fidently to assert, as in my published Letter to the Earl of Liver- 
pool I have before asserted, that as an immediate consequence of 
this happy event, on all other accounts so desirable, the progress 
of the Gospel, and the civilization of mankind, would, by its re- 
ception in the vast surrounding regions now and for centuries past 
under the shadow of a portentous eclipse, be more rapid, more 
extensive, and would lead to results more universal, than all that 
the unexampled exertions in the Christian cause have hitherto 
produced in Great Britain: and this great work the same ex- 
cellent persons, were it now begun, in the approaching winter, 
might triumphantly finish, before the baffled Ottomans, fast ap- 
proaching the crisis of their destiny, could strike another blow 
against the Greeks. 

‘ I feel 
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‘ I feel the greater confidence in the course which I have hum- 
bly recommended, from the spontaneous exertions of the Society 
of’ Friends, whose succours have been so early, so critically sea- 
sonable, and so important as to entitle them to the highest admir- 
ation and respect. 

‘ For all the facts connected with this important subject, which 
ought to be universally known;— for the exertions which the 
Greeks have already made, and, with the assistance prayed for, 
are capable of making ; — for the most unanswerable refutations 
of all the calumnies against them ; — for the details of their pre- 
sent condition, their just expectations if duly protected, and their 
imminent perils if neglected ;—I refer to Mr. Blaquiere’s most 
valuable Reports, as printed in the Appendix ; which being de- 
rived from certain information collected by him recently on the 
spot, every word I could add to them would be useless, as indeed 
without them I should not have ventured to address you. 

‘ Not presuming to trust to my own opinions, I have delivered 
this to the Greek Committee, leaving it to their discretion to sup- 
press or to publish it.’ | 

With this address is circulated an ‘ Appeal from the Greek 
Committee to the British Public, in general, and especially to the 
Friends of Religion ;’ calculated to excite the same feelings in 
behalf of the suffering and oppressed people for whom this Com- 
mittee is so laudably acting. 


Art.16. The Graces: a Classical Allegory, interspersed with 

Poetry, and illustrated by Explanatory Notes: together with 

a Poetical Fragment entitled Psyche among the Graces. Trans- 

lated from the original German of Christopher Martin Wieland. 

12mo. 7s.6d. Boards. Whittakers. 1823. 

In the Appendix to vol. xix. of our New Series, p.490., we 
noticed the Grazien of Wieland, of which this is a translation. 
The narrative is a mythological allegory, intended to describe 
the successive steps of human civilization, and referring them to 
that progressive evolution of the idea of the beautiful, which 
results from the comparison of coarser with more refined forms of 
sensual gratification. It is an epicurean theory of the improve- 
ment of man. The essay consists of six books, and was originally 
intended to have been wholly written in rhyme: but the author, 
having become dissatisfied with many parts of his toil, retained 
in verse only the fragments which pleased him, and connected 
them with intervals of prose ; cutting down a didactic poem into 
a philosophic novel. This is not, however, one of the best of 
Wieland’s works, although it includes many passages of elegant 
imagery, and displays erudition in Greek mythology. We should 
have thought that the translator would have been better employed 
on the Letters of Aristippus : but probably he wished to display 
his talent for versification, as well as his familiarity with German 
prose. A short extract will characterize his skill in both depart- 
ments. 

‘ « Love, when very young, having lost himself during a ram- 
ble through the groves of Arcadia, fell asleep among some myrtle 
bushes, 
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- * “ On earth’s flower-spang!’d Jap, mid violets sweet 
And blooming hyacinths his limbs recline, — 
Their heads the joyous plants uplift, to meet 
His lovely frame, and court his touch divine !’’ 


‘ «¢ Should these verses chance to please you, Danaé, you 
must thank Homer forthem. That poet first placed the father 
of the gods on a similar couch, when Juno (aided by sleep) found 
means to make him for a while forget that she was his consort. 

‘ « When Cupid awoke, he found himself surrounded by 
three young maidens, the most lovely his eyes had ever beheld. 
Their resemblance to each other was so striking, that at the first 
coup d'eil they appeared like three copies of the same original. 

* « This lovely trio were going at eventide to gather flowers 
with which they were accustomed to strew the bed of their sup- 
posed mother Lycanion. ‘ Here are plenty,’ cried the youngest 
nymph, running towards the spot where Cupid slept. Conceive 
how agreeably she was surprized on discovering him nestling 
among the flowerets. 


« « Quick, (with whisper soft she cries,) 
Lest the sleeper ope his eyes, 
Sisters, hither, tripping light, 
Come, and view this beauteous sprite ; 
Maiden none, yet still as fair 
As our fairest maidens are. 
Mark its locks of golden hue, 
Shoulders mottled, white and blue : 
Like a bird, it droops its head, 
Couch’d upon a flowery bed. 
Sisters, did you ever see 
Such matchless form and symmetry ?” 


: * “ The other sisters ran to the spot, and the trio stood around 
contemplating the infant god with tender admiration. 


‘ « Tts face how fair! its mouth how red! 
Golden tresses gild its head ; 
Snow-white are its rounded arms, 
As it smiles a thousand charms. 
Playing round each dimpled cheek, 
Inward mirth and joy bespeak ! 
Aglaja, tet us catch it, pray, 
Ere it waking fly away.” 
“ Catch it! Oh you're wondrous wise ! 
And what, when caught, would be your prize?”’ &c.&c. 


Time was when a severe taste had overspread the literature of 
this country, and when several of the delineations in this poem 
or novel would have been deemed too free for feminine and 
family reading: but so many libertine verses have lately been 
forced into circulation by the gay Muse, and our families have 
imbibed so much more of a classical and tolerant mode of judging 
from continental excursions and society, that the genteel world 
is become less nice and particular, and may perhaps bear on 
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whole volume without considering it as a necessary ‘piece of 
prudery to be a little scandalized. With this warning, we leave 
it to our readers to determine for themselves, whether or not they 
will seek any farther acquaintance with ‘ The Graces.’ 

Besides the notes of Wieland, which abound with beautiful 
quotations, the translator has added several of his own, to illus- 
trate the scenery and the allusions; and also an appendix, intitled 
‘ Psyche among the Graces,’ which includes a letter from Wieland 
to Weisse. | 

The engraved frontispiece is adapted to the very fragment of 
which we have transcribed only a fragment. 


Art. 17. The World in Miniature ; edited by Frederic Shoberl. 
— Austria ; containing a Description of the Manners, Customs, 
Character, and Costumes of the People of that Empire. Illus- 
trated by Thirty-two coloured Engravings. 12mo. 2 Vols. 
12s. Boards. Ackermann. 1823. 

These elegant little volumes contain numerous engravings of 
male and female figures, in the usual costume of the lower classes 
who dwell in the several provinces of the Austrian empire ; which 
are all coloured to the life, and give an instantaneous and vivid 
idea of the various imhabitants of that country. A well written 
text explains the copper-plates, and delineates geographically the 
several provinces, which are thus described both by the pencil and 
the pen. The information is comprehensive, though concise ; the 
needless being every where avoided, and the characteristic brought 
into view. Many names of places and tribes, which are often mis- 
spelled by our native geographers, are here reformed according to 
the usage of Germany. . 

On the religious sects, the author thus speaks : 

‘ It would be difficult to state with accuracy the number of Ca- 
tholics in Austria; but so much is certain, that they compose 
at least two-thirds of the population of the empire. The Protest- 
ants are not numerous, excepting in Bohemia on the frontiers of 
Saxony. 

‘ With the exception of Russia and Turkey, nocountry in Europe 
contains so many professors of the Greek faith as the dominions 
of Austria. Some of these are termed United, as they acknowledge 
the Pope for their supreme head, while others have refused to be- 
come thus united with the Catholics. They are chiefly to be met 
with in Galicia, Hungary, Croatia, and Transylvania. 

‘ The Armenian Christians have chosen Galicia in preference for 
their new abode; but there are some also in Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania. Almost all of them are engaged in commerce. These 
people are remarkable for their activity and industry; and such of 
them as do not make a profession of the arts or trade, pursue agri- 
culture with truly laudable perseverance. Almost all those who 
have settled in Hungary have adopted the latter ; and the pains 
they have bestowed on a soil naturally excellent have been reward- 
ed with such abundant crops, that almost all of them have acquired 
in a short time a competence and even wealth. 


‘ Since 
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‘ Since the time of Joseph II. the Protestants,. both Lutherans 
and Calvinists, have enjoyed the free exercise of their religion in 
the imperial dominions. The number of the former is estimated at 
about one million and a half, and that of the latter at two millions 
anda half. Bohemia, Hungary, and Moravia are the countries in 
which they are most numerous. Almost all of them are remark- 
able for their industry. 


_ © There are many other religious sects in Austria. The province 


of Transylvania alone is computed to contain upwards of forty-five’ 


thousand Socinians or Unitarians, who enjoy the same rights and 
privileges as the Catholics and Protestants. Most of these Soci- 
nians are Hungarians or Szeklers, and their number throughout 
Hungary is so considerable that they have founded one hundred 
and sixty churches. Hungary has also afforded an asylum to the 
Mennonites and Anabaptists: but, though they are tolerably nu- 
merous there as well.as in Transylvania, still they form but a 
small part of the population of those two countries. 

‘ The Jews in the Austrian states are not, as we have seen, so 
numerous as it might be imagined. They amount to about three 
hundred thousand. In order to make real citizens of them, the 
sovereigns conferred on them the same prerogatives with the rest 
of their subjects. This wise measure, however, has not excited in 
them any genuine love for their country, or inspired them with the 
least zeal for the welfare of the state. The Jews, as in the other 
countries of Europe, live insulated amidst the nation to which they 
belong ; and continue to form a separate people, who never will 
mingle with any other race. Self is their ruling principle, and 
private interest their sole study. Without love to their sovereign, 
without concern for their country, they are indifferent to every 
thing excepting money, which is the god of their idolatry. Lead- 
ing, wherever they are found, a wandering life, they consider 
themselves rather as travellers than as citizens whose fortunes are 
dependent on the prosperity of their native land. 

‘ The Austrian sovereigns, after conferring upon them the rights 
of citizens, deemed it but fair that the Jews should, like all the 
other classes of society, furnish soldiers for the public defence. 
This just requisition they resisted, and it was necessary, to employ 
force to compel submission to this general measure. It was not 
without great difficulty that fifteen hundred were levied in Galicia: 


some of them served in the. ranks, and others in the artillery and 
waggon-train.’ | 


We are glad to see a work so elegant, so well adapted for 
the instruction of young persons, and by its form so fit to be made 
a present to them, proceeding with a regularity which indicates a 
merited patronage. It is a miniature likeness of geography, exe- 
cuted by a skilful hand. 


The next divisions of this ‘ World in Miniature,’ including 
China and Japan, are advertized. 
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